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“Better than a barrel of 


sermons.”— Washington Star. 


KEEPING UP 
WITH LIZZIE 


By IRVING BACHELLER 



















“There is profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


‘““Nine-tenths of the world will like it.” 
—The Bellman, Minneapolis. 


” 


“Its philosophy is sound and often very amusing. 
—The Churchman. 


Wtf ING ZIE “Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or a truer 

story than the shrewd commentary on human nature 
ia » 1d American life called ‘Keeping’Up With Lizzie.’” 
—Detroit Journal. 





Lizzies are everywhere, but there is only one Socrates 

Potter, and he is in this book—a keen, good-natured, 
witty, honest country lawyer and, by far, the most 
unique figure in recent fiction. It is he who really 
gives us for the first time new light on women. 


This, chiefly, but he also presents his view of the 

men and the boys and the cost of living in America. 
The book is one of the funniest romances anybody has 
seen in many a day. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests 
and 
THOMAS COMMEREORD MARTIN 
Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of 


the National Electric Light Association 


“ Like all good biography, it is intensely interesting history, 
vitalized by the personality of this master workman, whose 
useful life has been synchronous with electricity’s practical 
development and for much of which he has been the prime 
mover.” —Yournal of Electricity, San Francisco. 

“A wonderful book about a wonderful man. Let every 
reader of this magazine get it and study it for the lessons 
of energy, patience, perseverance, and faith in oneself 
which it contains.”°—T he Electrician & Mechanic, Boston. 





The book is practically a history of electricity for 
the last fifty years. It contains, among other new 











“ The history of the phonograph, which is always referred to as Mr. 
Edison’s pet invention and his hobby, is given in detail. The progrés- 
sive steps by which this wonderful device has been brought to its present 
stage of perfection i is related in a most en- 
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material, a complete list of the Edison patents. Sntinbis tii ath tanbakenhy ply and graphically—never of a life so important. 


being a history of the electrical industry. But 
it is history, however, and biography written 
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Endorsed by Technical Author- 
ities of Highest Standing in the 
Electrical World. 


“The story of Edison’s work with the telephone, phono- 
graph, incandescent lamp, three-wire system, electric rail- 
way, magnetic ore separator, cement kiln, motion pictures, 
and storage battery, is told in a very interesting way and 
corrects many current erroneous opinions.”—Engineering 


Record, Chicago. 


“ Particularly valuable and interesting is the story of the 
early days of the electric-lighting industry. ... The volumes 
are especially well worth the reading of engineering students 
and they should find a place in every college library.”— 
Engineering News. 

“The technical descriptions of specific inventions has 
been carried further in a series of appendices based on 
Edison’s patents in each field or group of inventions.”— 


Electrical World. 





Much of the narrative is in Edison’s own lan- 
guage. Rarely has a life-story been told so sim- 











‘This is more than a mere biography; woke more. It ¢ comes near 


in a most enter- 





tertaining and instructive way.... To 
the talking - machine trade, to the dealer 
in musical instruments, as well as to the 
lover of science in all its forms, perhaps 





There is a long and full technical Appendix, His mistakes 
describing in detail the work Edison has done. seed Coles tend 
This in itself is a long-needed book. idiosyncrasies 


taining style.... 








no part of the two large volumes which 
comprise the work is more interesting than the section which tells, in 
Edison’s own words, the story of the phonograph.”—Music Trade 
Review, New York. 

With Many Portraits and Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. 





with skilful fidelity by the biographers; the 
pictures they draw make it an artistic suc- 
cess.”—Engineering News, N.Y. 
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THE CORONATION PROCESSION PASSING ‘TRAFALGAR SQUARE AFTER 
THE CEREMONIES IN THE ABBEY 
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Comment 


The Situation in Washington 

Tue Roor amendment died a natural death, but 
selfish insurgency continues to balk the progress 
of reciprocity. All of the Demoerats and the 
regular Republicans want to vote, but Senator 
La Fouuerre will not agree to fix a date, and 
Senator CumMMINS proposes to make as many 
speeches as his perturbed spirit may move. 
Meanwhile the President awaits developments 
with seeming content. Communications that 
have come to him from all parts of the country, 
it is announced, satisfy him that there is no real 
opposition to the pact among the farmers, who 
are beginning to see advantages which at_ first 
they had been unable to desery. The exceeding 
temper manifested by the Republican Senators 
from the agricultural States lends little con- 
firmation to Mr. Tart’s opinion, and, judging 
from what we hear from the outside and read 
in the papers published along the border, we sus- 
pect his sanguinity would suffer a severe shock 
if a vote could be had. However, since Senator 
Penrose frankly gives up the ship, there is every 
reason to believe that the bill will pass by a sub- 
stantial though grievously disgruntled majority 
when the time comes, Incidentally there is much 
speculation in the Senate debates respecting the 
President’s attitude toward the free-list and 
wool-revision bills. It seems to be generally con- 
ceded that he would veto both on the specious 
plea that nothing should be done till a report has 
been received from the wonderful Tariff Board, 
but, as a matter of fact, nobody professes to know 
what he would do. Seo there the matter hangs 
and is likely to hang till the summer heat shall 
melt the obduraecy of the squirming insurgents. 
Let ’em sweat, say we. 


Interpreting the Decisions 

That is a remarkable symposium of views on 
the Supreme Court deeisions in the July North 
American Review. A mere noting of the titles 
of the articles and the names of the authors 
evidences its weight and breadth. “ The Judg- 
ment,” by Peter S. Grosscup, himself a jurist of 
renown; “ The Effect,” by Jonmn Larkin, the dis- 
tinguished, independent-minded lawyer; “ The 
Quandary,” by James M. Beck, the great corpora- 
tion counsel; “ The Reason,” by WituiAM JEN- 
xinas) Bryan, the oracle of the masses; “ The 
Record,” by Frepertc R. Couprrt, the philosoph- 
ical student of law and its historical uses; and 
finally “The Remedy,” by Samurn UnTerMyYer, 
the most brilliant and resourceful member of the 
New York bar. We shall not attempt at this time 
to pass upon the various opinions and suggestions 
contained in these pregnant utterances. To do 
so with intelligent diserimination requires much 
re-reading and no little comparison. But we un- 
hesitatingly commend the symposium to our 
readers as one letting more light into the most 
vital subject now before us than any dozen of 
books that have yet been written. 


Reforming New Jersey Cities 

Trenton, New Jersey, has adopted the com- 
mission form of government, and New Brunswick 
and Hoboken have rejected it. So, concludes the 
Waterbury. American, “Governor Wiison has 
suffered his first big defeat at the hands of the 
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politicians.” To this extent the statement is ac- 
curate: The machines of both parties bitterly 
fought the measure, and their efforts were sup- 
plemented by those of the officeholders, firemen 
and policemen included. But these forces com- 
bined would hardly have prevailed but for a gen- 
eral disposition on the part of the voters of New 
Brunswick and Hoboken to await the results of 
the experiment in Trenton. No exception can be 
taken and none has been taken by Governor 
Witson to this evidence of prudence. Trenton 
is a typical good-sized American city, and will 
afford an excellent illustration for the guidance 
of its neighbors, who naturally prefer an object- 


_lesson somewhat nearer home than Galveston or 


Des Moines. If the experiment should turn out 
well, the change will be, as the Springfield Re- 
publican observes, “ not the least of the Governor’s 
achievements during a remarkable administra- 
tion,” from which he will “gain credit in the 
most ample measure for wisdom as well as daring.” 
The bi-partisan machines will continue to fight 
the reform, of course. They must. Their very 
existence is at stake. But such temporary respites 
as they have wen in New Brunswick and Hoboken 
will serve only to tighten the hold which Governor 
Witson already has upon the people, whose battles 
he is fighting, and time will do the rest. 


The Man 

Who is responsible for the deplorable condition 
in which the Democratic party now finds itself 
so soon after its handsome victory? OsBorNE 
says Murpny. Mureny says Osporne. The 
World agrees with Osporne. The Sin agrees 
with Mureiy. We agree with all four. But the 
real question is, Who can save the State to the 
party in 1912? The people, of course; as we 
suspect they will when the time comes. Mean- 
while there is but one man in a _ position to 
assume fearless leadership. He is Joun A. Dix. 


The Governor and the Papers 

Referring to the article entitled “Five Months 
of Governor Dix,” published recently in this jour- 
nal, the Richmond Times-Dispatch says: 

Almost from the day he was installed in the office 
of Governor of New York he has-been under the fire 
of both political enemies and friends. Without ex- 
perience in the administration of public affairs, the 
first Democratic Governor of the State for about 
sixteen years, a business man of excellent character 
and not a partisan in any sense, he was entitled to 
fair play, particularly from the newspapers and _ so- 
called leaders of his own party, and he has not had 
it. Especially has he been misrepresented and maligned 
by the Democratic press of his State, as it would seem 
to those who have been looking on from the outside 
and whose vision has not been obscured by local dif- 
ficulties. 

Deacon Hempuitt then proceeds to point out 
with notable aceuracy the various occasions on 
which Governor Dix was bound to be damned if 
he did and damned if he didn’t, and winds up with 
the assertion that “there is a monstrous sight of 
humbug among those who are willing to swear that 
they are the custodians of the respectability and 
morality of the community.” 

All quite true, of course. But we are surprised 
that Deacon Hrempuitt wonders that a fair show 
has not been aceorded Governor Dix. Hasn’t he 
yet discovered what a bossy lot the papers of this 
town are? 


An Impertinent Query 

Congressman OLLIE JAMES appears to be the com- 
ing man as United States Senator from Kentucky in 
place of Senator PAynrer. He will be the biggest 
man, physically speaking, in the Senate end of the 
Capitol, and his voice will rival BAttEy’s. His brains 
present another question.—Springfield Republican. 

No such question could arise in the mind of 
any one who enjoys the felicity of personal 
acquaintance with the Hon. Outi M. JAMEs. 


Hoke Smith’s Quandary 

Our old friend Hoke Smiru seems to be find- 
ing difficulty in making up his mind as to whether 
he would rather be United States Senator or 
Governor of Georgia. He has already been elected 
Governor, and could probably carry the Senatorial 
primaries if he should announce his candidacy. 
Unhappily, he cannot hold both jobs at the same 
time. Under the circumstances would it not be 
more fitting for Mr. Sirn to serve out his term 
and let some other first-class man, like PLEASANT 
A. Srovati, for example, go to the Senate? It 
is no small thing to be Governor of the Empire 
State of the South. 


Down in Old Virginy 
Said a Virginian of fine reputation and distin- 
guished ancestry and much personal service to the 
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State: “There is none other but Wooprow WILSON 
the Democrats can nominate for President. He is just 
as sure to get the nomination as the sun shines, and 
if he gets the nomination he will also get the election. 
He is a little too advanced on some of the questions 
of the day, which are not questions at all; but he 
has ability, character, and courage and would make 
an ideal President.”—-Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“A good many people feel that way,” adds 
Deacon Hempuitt in his most sententious manner. 


A Plea for Peace 

It is getting so that Brother Col. Grorce BatLey 
cannot print a thing in the Houston Post without 
evoking a sharp retort from Brother Colonel 
Bryan. His mere casual reference to the Initia- 
tive and Referendum as “an old populistie dog- 
ma” now fetches rebuke. Why? we wonder. Is 
it because “dogma” is an offensive term? That 
ought not to be to the mind of a preacher as ortho- 
dox as Brother Bryan. Or is “ populistic ” may- 
hap displeasing? Surely there is no complaint 
with respect to the facts. To the best of our recol- 
lection the first favorable recognition of the Swiss 
method appeared in the first platform of the Peo- 
ple’s party adopted in 1892. It was no more than 
a suggestion at that—namely: 

Resolved, that we commend to the favorable con- 
sideration of the people and the reform press the 
legislative system known as the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

Gen. James B. Weaver was nominated, but 
failed to secure a plurality of the votes cast. Four 
years later the People’s party spoke up more posi- 
tively, using these words: 

We favor a system of direct legislation through the 
Initiative and Referendum under proper constitutional 
safeguards. 

WintniAm JENNINGS Bryan was nominated, but 
not elected. The Democratic platform of that year 
contained no reference to the subject. In 1900 Mr. 
Bryan dictated the platform, but did not touch 
upon Initiative and Referendum unless he meant, 
“We favor direct legislation wherever practicable ” 
to hint at something of the kind. Yet again in 
1908 Mr. Bryan had an opportunity’ to add the 
proposal to his collection of principles, but re- 
frained from doing so. But for the almost in- 
credible circumstance of our being mistaken, then, 
the Initiative and Referendum suggestion did 
originate in the People’s or Populist party and 
has never won the approval of any other. 

What of it? Good came out of Nazareth. Why 
not out of a Populist convention? The very one 
which nominated Weaver demanded “a graduated 
income tax,” and the Socialists’ Labor party of the 
same year declared for a “ progressive income tax 
and tax on inheritances, the smaller income taxes 
to be exempt.” The origin of the proposal to elect 
Senators by popular vote was similar. Yet both 
Measures are now ‘supported by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

Really, there is no occasion for Brother Colonel 
Bryan to denounce Brother Colonel BaiLry as “a 
servant of special interests” and subject to “ cor- 
poration masters ” simply because he records a fact 
of history. Let us have peace at least in the front 
ranks of the militant Democracy. Otherwise we 
may see Grandbrother Watterson charging across 
the field any minute hell hent for election. 


Goodness, Gracious, Goodness 
A crisis has been reached in the affairs of the Re- 
public—Josern W. Fok. 


Sie’ the dog on it, Josepu. 


A Material Age 

The proud forty knights who hold the Order of 
the Garter must be glad that fashions were not the 
same in the time of Epwarp the Third, when the 
Queen lost one of her two insignia while going 
up-stairs and so inspired the King to celebrate the 
circumstance by creating the most distinguished 
order of the realm. Such a happening, we are in- 
formed, could not take place under the scientific 
construction achieved by thé inventive genius of 
the present day. 


Exit the Cunningham Claims 

Apparently the cancellation of the CuNNINGHAM 
claims disposes finally of those ambitious aspira- 
tions. Commissioner Dennett of the Land Office 
made the decision on them, and Secretary FisHer 
approved it. An appeal to the Supreme Court 
is possible on points of law, but the conclusion 
of the department as to the facts is final. Mr. 
Ba.uincer, speaking out of the Northwest, says: 

IT am of the firm belief that there is no evidence 


that a court of justice would hold sufficient to war- 
rant the denial of the patents. In other words, the 
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decision of the commissioner is political and not 
judicial. 

It seems a bit self-indulgent of him to have 
disclosed that opinion, but it does no harm, and 
no one should grudge him any relief it may afford. 
No action of Mr. BALLINGER’s on these claims was 
ever reversed except by himself, but the impression 
holds that while he was Secretary to doubt the 
validity of the Cunnincuam claims was a dan- 
gerous act of insubordination. 

What is chiefly important now, and has been 
for two long and expensive years, is to make the 
Alaska coal available for Alaskans and all the 
people of the Pacific coast. Everybody — Bat- 
LINGER, FisuHer, Pincunot—everybody else agrees 
that the present laws that govern these coal lands 
are impracticable. It seems to be Secretary 
Fisuer’s task now to devise a statute under which 
the coal properties will be workable, and to have 
it ready for the next session of Congress. It is 
the general opinion that he is as fit a man as could 
be found to do that difficult work; and of course 
he will make all the haste about it that is prac- 
ticable. 

The whole administration of Alaskan affairs 
by our government has been miserably discredit- 
able. It will be lucky for that interesting strip 
of country when it gets folks enough of its own— 
as it will presently—to manage its own concerns 
and cease to be a ward of Congress. 


Honk! Honk! 

Evidence of the upward extension of the cost-of- 
living problem may be found in the $7,000,000 de- 
crease in the value of the diamonds imported during 
the last eleven months as compared with the corre- 
sponding period for 1910, in the $3,000,000 decrease 
in champagne importations, and in the diminished im- 
ports of silks, laces, and dressed furs. These figures 
reveal the pinch of economy among consumers of 
luxuries.—The World. 

Now, do they? Or is it the pinch of the rubber 
tire, the gasoline-tank, and the Coronation? 
There is such a thing as the pinch of luxury on 


luxury. 


Father Brennahan Scathes the Laird . 

When we set out to scathe and extirpate the 
Carnegie Foundation, we expect to do a better 
job of it than was done (so far as can be judged 
from scanty reports) by Rev. Brother Trmoriy 
BrENNAHAN, president of the Loyola University 
of Baltimore, in the opening session of the 
National Catholic Educational Association on 
June 27th in Chicago. For example, we find 
Brother BreNNAHAN quoted as saying: 

A fund of $15,000,000, in bonds of the United States 
Steel Corporation, providing retaining allowances for 
certain accepted institutions, will enlist the interest 
of influential personages in the stability of the Pitts- 
burg millionaire’s industrial bairn. 

These institutions, we may reasonably suppose, 
would scarcely look impartially on legislative in- 
quiries or enactments that would imperil the value of 
their securities. The result of investing the United 
States Steel Corporation bonds in the Foundation 
could scarcely have escaped the acumen of so astute 
a business man. 

The intimation is that the Laird gave a few 
bonds to the Foundation for the benefit of the 
colleges as a means of safeguarding the large 
balance which he kept for himself. 

Nothing in that, Brother Brennanan! The 
Foundation trustees haven’t got to keep those steel 
bonds. If they had doubts about their stability 
we suppose they would sell them and put the 
money into something else. And why should the 
Laird care, except in a general way, and as a 
citizen, whether those bonds continued good or 
not? He has doubtless got little or big heaps of 
money piled up in various places, and invested in 
various things, to fall back on if the bonds go bad. 
His employment now is not acquiring or insuring 
income-bringers, but unloading them. 

Moreover, if the bonds were threatened, and the 
Foundation held them and had to keep them, the 
colleges could do nothing except sit tight and try 
to outlive the shakedown. We are glad to diffuse 
Father BreNNAHAN’s apparent suggestion that the 
way to keep bonds good is to give samples of them 
to the colleges, but we fear there will be no un- 
usual rush to do it. 


Nothing Too Good for Togo 

It will not be necessary fcr Congress to make 
a special appropriation for the entertainment of 
Admiral Toco, since the authorities have agreed 
that the cost of making that distinguished officer 


comfortable may be defrayed from the State De-° 


partment fund of $90,000, available since July 1st, 
“for diplomatic purposes.” We hope the Admiral 
will be bountifully entertained. It is proper to 
recall that whenever our Uncle Sam buys a dozen 
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bottles of champagne he puts back $9.60 into his 
own pocket. 


Plenty of West Point Material 

It appears that the report of difficulty in finding 
qualified young men who would go to West Point, 
of which we lately spoke, has led to an un- 
precedented demand for appointments, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives are swamped with them. 

The temporary scarcity of cadets at the Military 
Academy was due, it seems, to an unusual number 


- of failures in the entrance examinations last year. 


That means more vacancies this year, and the 
expectation is that they will be filled at the close 
of the June examinations. 

Commenting on the observations of the WEEKLY 
as to a possible decline in the attractiveness of the 
military profession in this country, the Utica 
Observer says: 

Harrer’s is correct in saying that the “army is a 
considerably consecrated profession, and only suit- 
able for those whom it suits.” The same is true of 
any other profession; and no young man of strength 
of mind and ordinary intelligence will enter any of the 
professions unless he sees ahead of him a chance for 
advancement—whether it be medicine, the law, or 
journalism. Perhaps we might have a larger applica- 
tion for admission to the army if it were not that in 
recent years the impression has gone abroad that pro- 
motion is a matter of favoritism and not of merit. 
For illustration, let us point to the fact that the 
present head of the army is a man who is not a 
West Point graduate, but a physician whose promo- 
tion to his present post was made possible by the 
absurd and unpardonable personal favoritism of T1£E0- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. 

It is true enough that the precipitate promotion 
of General Woop by McKintey and Rooseve.tt 
may well have been a hard blow to West Point, 
and a blow, in a way, to the legitimate ambition 
of all the able officers of the army who were passed 
over by that promotion. Yet we would not call 
it a ease of “absurd and unpardonable personal 
favoritism.” General Woop-is too able an officer 
for his promotion, unsettling as it was, to be ab- 
surd, and the: regard which McKintey and Roosr- 
vELT had for him was pardonable enough, espe- 
cially in Roosevett. McKintey was the chief 
factor in pushing General Woop to the top. It 
was McKIntey who made him, in 1901, a brigadier- 
general of the regular army. If there was any- 
thing unpardonable in General Woop’s advance- 
ments it was that. That Roosrevett should have 
refused to make him a major-general when his 
turn came was, under all the circumstances, hard- 
ly to be expected. But without doubt it was a 
blow to West Point. 


Army Posts that Should Be Closed 

Seeretary Mryer has much at heart the aban- 
donment for the good of the navy of a lot of 
useless navy-yards, which cost much to maintain, 
and are of very slight value to the service. General 
Woop, as chief of staff, has been begging the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department to do a like service for the army by 
abolishing a lot of ill-advised and obsolete army 
posts. A good many of the smaller posts in what 
used to be the Wild West have been abandoned, 
but still most of our rudimentary army is scat- 
tered over the country in posts of less than one 
regiment, x condition which General Woop depre- 
cates. Seattered small garrisons, he says, have 
rendered the instruction of officers in command 
of large bodies of troops practically impossible, 
and, besides that, the small posts are comparative- 
ly expensive, and it takes the time and labor of 
too many men to look after them. Of course the 
attempt to abandon a small post always meets 
with some sort of local opposition that Secretary 
Meyer has to meet when he tries to close up a 
navy-yard; but without doubt the action that the 
chief of staff asks for would be very much for 
the advantage of the army. 


Reforms are the Work of Individuals 

Following the baccalaureate preachers, we find 
President ScuurMANn of Cornell driving home in 
his Commencement address, on June 22d, very 
-much the same warnings against over-reliance on 
legislation that were quoted in the Werk y last 
week from President GarrreLp. Commending the 
laws that seek to protect the health of workers, he 
disparages “those more ambitious schemes of 
legislation which promise a social millennium.” 
Most political reforms, he says, turn out to be 
merely new varieties of taxation. “ Poverty will 
not be abolished nor mankind advanced in civ- 
ilization by the action of governments. All great 
reforms are the work of individuals.” ~~ 

And let us add for the general encouragement 
that though the power of legislation to work re- 
form is very limited, the power of the individual 
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in that direction is marvelous, and what the in- 
dividual reformer accomplishes the laws in the 
end reflect. The work must first be done in men. 
Laws cannot avail much except as they express 
the governing sentiments of those who live under 
them. 


Reformers in the Pillory 

We tremble to remark a perceptible current of 
public sentiment against reformers. Dr. Crorurrs 
of Cambridge, whose essays are familiar, told 
the young girl graduates of Downer College, 
Milwaukee, last week, that the great trouble with 
our country was that it had forgotten the old- 
fashioned individual 
troubled by a public conscience that “the man 
with an individual conscience could be told from 
his hang-dog expression as he walked about among 
the reformers.” 

Some such thoughts, we take it, must have been 
in Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts’ mind when 
he told the Radcliffe girls that “woman’s efforts 
would better be confined to her home, to her own 
small circle, to diffusing rays of graciousness and 
light, rather than to attempting to upiift the de- 
graded and the downtrodden.” That is what the 
newspapers report him as saying, but trans- 
mission very likely put a twist in his words some- 
where, or left out some qualifying context, 
because to uplift the downtrodden is not a work 
the Bishop would be likely to disparage. And 
then they make him say “would better”; but 
perhaps he did, for that is probably good Bostonese. 
But if his general drift was to advise the girls 
not to neglect private and domestie opportunities 
of ameliorating life for public ones, that surely 
was sound and timely counsel. The better private 
duties are done the less attention public duties 
will demand. The country always needs reform- 
ers, but even more it always needs a high standard 
of performance of private duties. There is no 
reform more pressing just now than reform of 
parents who don’t train their children properly. 


conscience, and was so 


Girls and Their Fathers 

As to that, a paragraph from E. W. Iowe’s 
Potato Hill philosophy asks for a passing word. 
He says: 

It is a rare girl who is good to her father after she 
passes eighteen or twenty. Most girls treat their 
fathers as wives treat husbands. 

Tut! tut! Brother Howe; what ails the Atchison 
girls, and, for that matter, the Atchison wives? 
Girls out in Millennial Kansas not sweetly in- 
dulgent to their fathers? Wives not good to their 
husbands? Astonishing! It must be that the 
Atchison fathers and husbands don’t know their 
business, or neglect it. Girls and their fathers 
are natural allies, and why that relation should 
change at the marriageable age for girls in 
Atchison we don’t know, unless it is that the 
fathers lack consideration and sagacity. In these 
parts still, praise be, it is a rare girl, so far as 
we observe, that is not good to her father. But 
then it is rather a rare wife hereabouts who is 
not good to her husband. You may guess how 
rare it is, because when it happens it is news and 
immediately gets into the papers. 

But then, to be sure, this is not Potato Hill. 


Hotels Survive in Boston 

We wonder if anywhere else there is a survival 
of old hotels to match that in Boston? Progress 
has struck the American hotels as hard as it has 
struck anything. Here in New York there is 
not one that we know of that survives. Some 
of the old buildings are left—the Brevoort, the 
Astor House—but very few, and they are changed 
in their habits, and are not the kind of inns 
they used to be. Boston has plenty of new hotels, 
but the best of her old ones, Young’s and Parker’s, 
especially, persist, and though dimmed in relative 
glory are still lively and hospitable places, at- 
tracting very much the same sort of customers, 
and to a great extent the same individuals, that 
they have ministered to for half a century or more. 
In those hotels in the Commencement season 
venerable men breakfast in the same dining- 
rooms at the same tables where they sat as school- 
boys forty or fifty years agone on their way back 
and forth from school. Nothing seems much 
changed about them but the carpets and the wall 
decorations, which are better than they used to 
be. The breakfasts are about the same and need 
no improvement. It is soothing to the spirit in 
these changeful and reformatory times to find 
something where, and as, you left it. There may 
be other famous old hotels in this country in 
which this sensation may be experienced, but out- 
side of Boston we don’t know where they are. 








The Gospel of Pain 

In the early half of the last century there grew up 
in Boulogne a youth who later swayed men by his 
eloquence. He became a monk and was known as 
Fra Uco Bassi. The people who heard him speak 
threw down their garments in front of him as he 
walked. When he spoke to the sick they did not be- 
come well, but they were content with sickness, and 
when he spoke of courage men followed him straight 
into the cholera hospitals and stayed while the scourge 
was there. 

No one has discovered the real secret of eloquence. 
Perhaps it is that he who speaks feels intensely and 
profoundly the matter of which he talks. Apparently 
Fra Uco Bassi did this. He never wrote anything. 
so that all we have of him is one recorded sermon, 
and this sermon sets forth with conviction and emo- 
tion the gospel of pain. 

The sermon was delivered in the hospital in Rome 
to the invalids and Fra Uco Bassi took as his text, 
*T am the true vine and ye, My brethren, are the 
branches.” The life of the vine, he says, is no way 
of pleasure nor of ease. It may not grow as it wills, 
like trailing weeds; its time of flowering is the least 
part of its life, and it must bear its fruit almost 
before the flower has had its day. Nor does it grow 
freely, but is tied to a stake; and if its arms stretch 
out, it is but crosswise, also forced and bound. It 
must draw its force out of the hard hillside, fixed so 
and bound in its own place. When it begins to feel 
some sweetness in its life, then comes the husbandman 
with pruning-hooks and shears and strips it bare of 
all its innocent pride of life; he leaves the bleeding 
limbs to harden into wood; the thinned-out branches 
bear the richer fruit; and still the more it grows the 
more it bears, the straitlier is it bound. Then comes 
the vintage. Out of the long striving of the vine’s 
life the treasures of the grapes are culled; feet tread 
the wine-press and red rivers flow and the vine has 
come to the end. There is no reward, no answer or 
acclaim for all the glory of the gift. The vine is 
stripped and desolate. It endures in lonely stead- 
fastness the winter’s storms, and next year blooms and 
bears again. : 

The great monk turned at this point to the rows 
of hospital beds on either side the hall and asked, 
“Do I need to draw the lesson of this life?” 


“The vine from every living limb bleeds wine,— 

Is it the poorer for the Spirit shed? 

The drunkard and the wanton drink thereof; 

Are they the richer for that wine’s excess? 

Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth, 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice; 

And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 

Perhaps the gospel of pain has never been more 
eloquently and fully set forth than by Fra Uco, who 
told the sufferers in the hospital that there is no 
good or glory of this life but comes by pain. God’s 
chief service to man, so he preached, is to crush His 
creation tiH it learns to suffer patiently; and no 
beseechings for rest or peace will He listen to, but lays 
His hand of pain steadfastly upon the human soul 
to slay, that something better may arise from death. 

The earth, said the Brother to his sufferers, was 
chosen as the star of pain; bound to perpetuity of 
pain, making the discord of the richer harmony. And 
how sad it would be, he suggests, if when we passed 
on to the next stage of our career we should find that 
this star was the only one in which we could suffer 
and we had not suffered our share! 

Is there any flaw in the argument? It is a won- 
derful bit of eloquence, the sermon of the Brother in 
the hospital on the beauty and the growth to be gotten 
out of suffering. And there is no doubt about it, 
transformation of character is often brought about 
by the painful processes of growth. But cannot one 
also fancy the Creator of this great universe when 
Ile weleomes us as we pass from star to star, saying: 
“Think of all My great creation made for the joy 
and harmonious development of man,—think of My 
sea and sky and My spinning fertile earth with its 
valleys for homes and its high mountain-places for 
exaltation,—witli its beautiful winding rivers and its 
trees and curious plants—think of the multiform 
animals and the many-colored birds with all their 
songs and the shining colors of stones,—think of the 
loves and the friendships of men,—and think of the 
joy of little children and the hope of seeing the gen- 
erations go on and better life from age to age, and on 
all of this men turn their backs to glorify their mo- 
mentary pains.” 

For pain, after all, is but the momentary inter- 
ruption of health and grief, but the interruption of 
happiness. Were it not well for man to realize this 
and to make himself aware of the even flow of beauty 
through the hours? 

Men are beginning to see the value of living in the 
moment. Instead of bemoaning the evil of mutability 
4nd hoping for some future heaven, they rather realize 
that there is a way, if we have but energy and will, 
of transforming the moment until it shall be beautiful 
in itself. If pain is unavoidable, then indeed it is the 
part of wisdom to turn endurance of it into courage, 
restraint, cheerfulness. But the task of life to-day 
is to clear away pain and the sources of pain. To 
find out where and how we have made the mistakes. 
that make life a matter for endurance. This need not 
mean that there is to be no discipline and no restraint, 
but it may grow to mean that men will invite their 
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own discipline and make their own voluntary re- 
nunciations gladly because of the good that results. 

To seek to minimize and to destroy the sources of 
sorrow in life, whether these be poverty or evil liv- 
ing, ignorance or dishonesty or selfishness, enlarges 
a man’s nature and relates him to the world in which 
he lives, and the very effort in itself and its enlarging 
effects are forms of happiness. It increases the 
world’s joy for the man who makes the effort no less 
than for all those who come in contact with him. 

It may be that the constitution of the world re- 
quires a certain amount of suffering. ,The experience 
whereby we learn what is worth while is frequently 
painful. A certain amount of disease, death, growth, 
and change, these, if we take them as evils, are bound 
to go on; but surely it is more in the spirit of crea- 
tion to enjoy life, to concentrate the mind on the 
beauty and delight of living, rather than spend the 
days preparing for the modicum of grief and loss and 
renunciation that must come. 

There was a woman once who lost a twelve-year-old 
daughter, a delicate and much-treasured child. From 
that day on she lived her whole life in shadow. She 
sat in a darkened room. She never again accepted 
diversions or amusements; she saddened her whole 
family and her entire connection and whoever came 
into her presence. She centered a whole human life 
with all its powers for good, for joy, on one loss. 
Perhaps she will feel as deeply reproached when she 
passes to another world as he who had not suffered 
enough. ‘“ Have you watched my skies and felt my 
winds blow in your face? Have you loved my human 
beings and kept them merry and good? Have you 
been glad of the morning when it peeped dewy fresh 
over the horizon, and have you been solemnly exalted 
by night with its velvet darkness and far-off lights?” 
And who answered to this, “ No, but I had a pain and 
a loss and a difficult duty and so I sat in a corner 
and moped,” will confess to failure. 

Indeed, we must not so accept the gospel of pain 
that we forget that we are a body militant fighting for 
the joy of the world. Such joy as can only thrive 
side by side with fairness, justice, and kindly living; 
such joy as can only come with increase of knowl- 
edge, with a clear-sighted justice, with unswerving 
devotion to the largest truth we can reach, with tol- 
erance and charity and gentle judgments. 

And one more word of joy—when we do our level 
best, when we answer the call of our higher and 
wholer nature and push under our partial and narrow 
selves, we attain to joy. And to brighten the world, 
to make it merry and glad and high-hearted, to help 
along a confident humanity, to whom life will be full- 
ness and blessedness, that is worth while. We can- 
not do it if we avoid pain, nor yet can we do it by 





-glorifying it. We can do it only by accepting un- 


avoidable pain without ever letting up in our effort 
to transform it. That is a poor human soul that can 
only be beaten into comely shape. 





Correspondence 


SOME NIGHTMARE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a recent number of the North American 
Review there appeared an article entitled, “ Wilf the 
Democratic Party Commit Suicide?” If the Democratic 
Senators vote for the ratification of the Taft-Fielding 
reciprocity pact with Canada, they certainly will do 
so with a vengeance, and they will thereby justly earn 
the contempt of their own party throughout the United 
States. 

Everybody knows that President Taft made that pact 
in order to insure his own re-election next year. 
Premier Laurier of Canada agreed thereto for a 
similar reason. In his case his unauthorized action 
will in all probability be the chief factor in his coming 
defeat, while its ratification by the United States 
Senate will equally bring about the turning down of 
the Democratic candidate, and the return to office of 
their natural political opponent—Mr. Taft! To say 
the least, it is a course hardly ever before experienced 
in either country, and will not save the pact itself 
should the Conservative party be returned to power in 
1911 or 1912—they will at once abrogate its provisions! 

Reject the pact, so much opposed in both coun- 
tries, and elect your own capable Presidential candi- 
date, and both Canada and the United States will soon 
come to a trade agreement which must prove. satisfac- 
tory to the vast majority of the electorate of both 
nations. It is absurd to expect that Taft or any one 
else can prevent British imperial consolidation, as well 
as preferential trade within the empire, and _ tariff 
reform or fair trade with the outside world! The 
manifest destiny of Canada is to become the gem 
“nation ” of the “ company of nations,” which already 
form the greatest empire the world has ever seen! 

If Providence had destined Canada to become a part 
of your great Republic, that would surely have taken 
place as a result of the War of 1812-14, when you had 
a population of over eight millions, as against three 
or four hundred thousand Canadians! You utterly 
failed to conquer then. and all that has occurred since 
in the way of reciprocity and adverse tariffs has all 
failed, as will the pact in question, to bring out an- 
nexation! No power of man can defeat the declared 
purposes of the Eternal! If Americans only studied 
the many volumes published by their own Lieutenant 
Totten, on the subject of “ Anglo-Israelism,” it is 
doubtful if they would write so much real rot respect- 
ing British imperialism and Canadian annexation. The 
Democrats ought not to play the Taft game, and 
thereby down their own Presidential candidate. Their 
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doing so will be political suicide and no mistake. 
It is not yet, however, too late for the Senators to re- 
cover their sanity! I am, sir, 

A FRIEND OF BoTH COUNTRIES. 


We agree with our correspondent that the reciprocity 
pact will not bring about the annexation of Canada. 
Possibly it is also true that if Americans had studied 
Totten more they would have different views.— 
EpIiror. 


ELLIS ISLAND HEARING IN WASHINGTON 


Wasuincton, D.C., June 17, 1911. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Just a word in addition to your editorial 
of one week ago and Mr. Ward’s excellent letter in 
to-day’s WEEKLY in re the “Raid on Commissioner 
Williams.” 

At the hearing on the Sulzer investigation resolution 
a prima facie case was not even made out. Although 
the New York Journal promised and Mr. Sulzer as- 
serted that “thousands of cases” would show the 
necessity for investigation of Commissioner Williams, 
as a matter of fact only four “ cases ” were cited with 
sufficient pretense to definiteness to lay claims to 
serious consideration. 

An examination of the statements of facts in these 
cases reveals contradictions that vitiate the whole 
argument. For instance, in the statement of facts in 
regard to Zire, it is alleged, and the charge is made, 
that “his $30 was not given to him” and that he 
had “no money—passage paid by brother.” 

An examination of the official records in the cases 
shows conclusively the baselessness as well as the 
baseness of the charges and that not the slighest prima 
facie case was made out in favor of an investigation. 
For instance, an almost heart-rending story is told-of 
Josel Rosenberg being deported under Section Eleven 
of the Immigration Act as guardian, when the ward 
was admitted. The fact, as shown by the record, was 
that Josel was net debarred under Section Eleven at 
all, but as an undesirable defective alien under Sec- 
tion Two. And likewise with regard to Mrs. Schen- 
ker, who was not deported as alleged, but as being 
here “in violation of law,” having been a party to 
“fraudulent admission.” 

And so reads the whole hearing—like an attempt of 
the conspiracy germs to besmirch and besmear and to 
practically blackmail a competent official who would 
not be their tool. 

I am, sir, 
J. H. PATTEN. 





The Bread Trust 


A Twenty-five-million-dollar Bread Trust Has Recently 
Been Organized.—-Daily Paper. 


Now who'd have thought they’d ever thought to make 
a Trust of Bread! 

ere : thought I’d never thought would enter mortal 
nead, ‘ 

And yet at last the news goes forth that it is really 
so— 

They’ve made a corporation to monopolize our dough! 


I have not heard as yet just how they’ve planned the 


company, 

Or 24 gaa kind of stock their stock is really going 
0 be, 

But it would be most fitting, and provision rather 
nice, 

If when they circulate their shares they’d call each 
share a “ slice.” : 


Then every man who had the dough could have a “ slice 
of bread,” ; 

And for their dividends they’d send out checks for 
“crumbs ” instead. 

The stock preferred would come in “ loaves,” and thus 
*twould come to pass 

The man who held it would belong unto the “ loafer 
class.” 


And when investigators came to look into its books 
To see if it were managed by the pure of heart or 


crooks, 
They’d put the owners on the grill, and give ’em such 
a roast 
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That when they clamored, “ Give us peace!” they’d get 
a piece of toast. 

A lot of branches to the Trust could readily be 
planned— 

To put up doughnuts without holes, fresh, petrified, 
or canned; 

To make tea-biscuits, sallie-lunn, or possibly to bake 

The kind of long-lost toothsome things “like mother 
used to make.” 


And if perchance they o’erproduced in bread @ la Fran- © 


cais, 
Instead of losing stores of cash by throwing it away, 
It could be petrified and seld in lots, or by the piece, 
As armor-plated night-sticks for the use of the police. 


And then some day—who knows how soon?—the Beef 
Trust with a splurge 

Will buy the Bread Trust for its own, and mergers 
will emerge 

By which the old-time Trusts will die, and up from 
out their dust 

Will rise a combination called the U. 8. Sandwich 
Trust! 


And then— 
*Twas here the poet’s mind went totally to smash, 
His intellect thus strained too far o’ertoppled with a 
crash, f 
And when we last had word of him was writing madly 


on 
A typeless old typewriter in the shades of Matteawan. 
Horace Dopp GasrtIrt. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN, IN THE STATE COACH, ARRIVING AT THE ABBEY DOORS FOR THE CORONATION CEREMONIES 
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THE ROYAL STATE PROGRESSION THROUGH LONDON—THE KING AND QUEEN SEATED IN THE OPEN CARRIAGE 
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@R. ROOSEVELT wants to be Preai- 
dent again and all he does and says 
is directed toward that supreme 
end.’ ‘Mr. Roosevelt regards his 
38 political career, or at any rate the 
R oflice- holding side of it, as definitely 
NY closed and will never again be a 
candidate for the nomination.” 

‘Mr. Rooseveit has broken’ with 
President Taft finally and completely and is to be 
reckoned as the real leader of those insurgent Repub- 
licans who deplore his wishy-washy policies and are 
determined, if they can, to prevent his renomination 
in 1912.” “ Mr. Roosevelt and President Taft, after a 
period of estrangement, are coming together again and 
1912 will find them speaking and fighting from the 
same platform.” 

And so it goes on. Every man seems to have his 
own incontrovertible opinion of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his views and his future; and no two men agree. That 
he is “down and out,” a spent political force, who has 
forfeited the dignity of an ex-President in a wild and 
unsuccessful effort to maintain his influence, and who 
has broken with his own wanton hands the halo of 
invulnerability that surrounded him, and is now of no 
more account than a dozen other leaders—is the firm 
faith of one school. That the set-back he received last 
November was only temporary, was, aig more ap- 
parent than real, that his hold over the Far West is 
still as great as ever, that while he is weaker than 
he was in the Middle West and the South he has lost 
no ground that eannot and will not be regained, and 
that in or out of the White House he will remain, as 
long as he lives, by far.the most commanding figure 
in American public life—-that is equally the faith of 
the other school. 

One thing at least is obvious and that is that Amer- 
ica as a whole has not lost its interest in Mr. Roose- 
velt. Sooner or later, in whatever part of the country 
one finds oneself and in whatever company, the conver- 
sation drifts round to him, finding in his character, 
his acts, his intentions, and his possibilities a series 
of inexhaustible topics. But you have to mix with 
the people and get away from the Eastern States to 
realize the existence, let alone the magnitude, of this 
popular concern in Mr. Roosevelt’s present and future. 
The East, and Wall Street especially, still honors him 
with a quite distinctive hatred and the Eastern press 
practically boycotts him. 

There was a curious instance of this a few months 
ago. Mr. Roosevelt returned in the middle of April 
from a six weeks’ tour through the South and West. 
He addressed gigantic audiences; he was everywhere 
received with the old enthusiasm. I happened to be 
in Washington at the time and the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the States through which he was travel- 
ing assured me that even at the height of his Presi- 
dential popularity he had never been more splendidly 
welcomed. Yet of all this the East heard nothing. 
A few brief paragraphs on an inner page were all that 
the New York papers thought it worth while to devote 
to the ex-President’s trip. It may have been accident ; 
it may have been a deliberate policy of suppression ; 
it may have been merely one more sign of the incur- 
able indifference of the East to whatever is happening 
beyond the Alleghanies. In any case, as a picture of 
Mr. Roosevelt's position in the country, its effect was 
nothing-less than a travesty. 

In the past three weeks I have seen and talked 
with the ex-President several times, in his office at 
the Outlook, where no doubt he is learning as a jour- 
nalist how much easier it is to govern a country than 
he ever found it be as President, at luncheons of the 
editorial staff—bi-weekly affairs, with himself in the 
chair and a varied array of guests, each one of them 
an expert or notability of some sort—and best of all, 
in his own home at Oyster Bay, where we talked and 
talked till midnight drove me away. 

Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, if such a thing be 
possible, is a shade more Rooseveltian and therefore 
a shade more delightful than anywhere else. His ex- 
pansiveness and exuberance, his full rich stream of 
aneedote and comment, his copiousness and variety, 
the infectiousness and humor and picturesqueness that 
make him at all times one of the most enthralling of 
companions, seem to take on a freer, franker, and 
more spontaneous range than ever beneath the genial 
mellowness of his own roof-tree. One could not wish 
for av host who was more entertaining or with so little 
elfort, or one who poured himself with such a 
challenging rush into the theme of the moment or re- 
acted so instantaneously to the interests and tempera- 
ments of his guests, 

It was sheer stimulus to accompany him on the 
round of his household treasures and to hear the sharp 
fire of explanation, eriticism, and reminiscence which 
each one of them provoked. Whatever it was, a 
present or a letter from some reigning sovereign, a 
bronze by Remington, a shooting trophy, a book, a 
picture er a portrait, the Colonel pounced upon it 
with the same vivid exhilaration and dashed off some 
pertinent impressionistic commentary. 

At one moment he was recalling his tramp with Sir 
Edward Grey last summer through the New Forest and 
exalting the song of the English blackbird. At an- 
other he was gleefully recounting his telegraphic duel 
with Mr. Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch. At 
third he was talking Cuban polities, or expounding 
the practical philosophy of good roads, or defending 
St. Gaudens’s statue of Sherman against Mr. Henry 
James's eee or justifying the position of the 
paws of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square as true 
both to nature and to art, or eulogizing the perfect 
taste and sense of proportion of the French on all 
public océasions and contrasting them with some of his 
experiences in his own country. 





By Sydney Brooks 


From that he would switch off to display with a 
satisfaction it was good to watch the miniature of 
John Hampden which King Edward sent him from 
the Windsor collection, dwelling on the fine instinct 
which prompted the choice of such a present and com- 
paring it with other gifts from other monarchs—from 
one in particular—that showed by no means the same 
happy sense of selection and that seemed, indeed, 
rather meant to advertise the giver than please the 
recipient. 

The sight of Emperor Menelck’s Psalter sent him 
off hot-foot to Abyssinia. The next moment he was 
unfolding a letter from the late Dowager Empress of 
China, a letter, he jubilantly declared, of far too inti- 
mate a character for him to show to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution started him off on 
a vein of literary and historical criticism. A bundle 
of photographs of the Kaiser and himself at the Ger- 
man maneuvers, each with some flattering inscrip- 
tion in the Kaiser’s hand, led to a character-sketch 
of that sedulous sovereign which lacked nothing in 
dispassionate pungency. 

But above all it was on America, and on American 
men and polities, on the events of his own Presidency, 
on his course of action since he returned from Europe 
and Africa, and on his present and future attitude 
toward parties, that he held forth most freely. It was 
an express understanding between us that I should 
not_ quote him. It was also, I think, an implied 
understanding that in reproducing the substance of 
our talks I should omit his major indiscretions. I 
wish, therefore, to make it clear that for what follows, 
even though I shall be using as nearly as possible -Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ipsissima verba, I, and I alone, am to be 
held responsible. 

In the ordinary sense of the words Mr. Roosevelt 
is not, and does not expect to be, a candidate for the 
Presidency. He feels he has had his fair share of 
office, has done some pretty big things—starting the 
Panama Canal and sending the fleet round the world 
are the achievements he looks back upon with the 
greatest pride—and has written his name deep on 
American history. Nobody can accuse him—he can- 
not even accuse himself—of having shirked the cail 
of public duty. He has built up a monument of which 
he is not ashamed; after eight years in the White 
House he can fairly claim that he has done a good 
days’ work. His record stands and he is willing to 
be judged by it. 

If he were ten years younger and had never been 
President, the White House would inevitably be his 
dominating objective. As it is he is conscious of 
no need to apologize for not hankering to return to it. 
There are all sorts of interests that his absorption in 
polities during the past decade has compelled him to 
drop and he relishes the prospect of taking them up 
again. He is supremely happy in his home life; he 
thoroughly enjoys his journalistic work; and while he 
has no intention of retiring from public life and 
admits his constitutional inability to do the one thing 
that an ex-President is expected to do—that is, to set 
up as a sage—he is quite content to hold a position 
below that of the first in the land. 

Indeed, the thought of becoming a Presidential 
candidate of the common type, hunting up delegates, 
maneuvering for a nomination, conciliating A with 
the promise of an embassy if he will swing the dele- 
gates from Indiana over to his side, rewarding B with 
a Cabinet post for his services in ‘ getting in the 
vote,” playing, in short, the petty, hackneyed political 
game—all this has less than no attraction for the 
Reosevelt of to-day. He feels he has got beyond that 
stage. In the same way to be President again does 
not appeal to him, if being President means that he 
is once more to be occupied with the wearisome barter- 
ing of patronage for legislative support, the endless 
deals and accommodations, the contemptible necessity 
of “ placating” this Senator and that, and the whole 
stale, trivial routine.” Mr. Roosevelt has been through 
that mill and has no desire and no ambition to go 
through it again. 

On the other hand, he does not feel himself in any 
way debarred from accepting another nomination. 
But the nomination, I gather—though he is the last 
man to put it so abruptly—must seek him; he will 
not seek it. If some great national crisis were to 
arise and the American people were to take it into 
their heads that he, and he alone, could handle it to 
their satisfaction; if some big job were clamoring to 
be done and popular opinion pointed unmistakably and 
overwhelmingly to Mr. Roosevelt as the man to do it— 
then the ex-President would be willing to enter the 
race for the White House once more. But it must be 
a national and not merely a party emergency. Mr. 
Roosevelt will not again accept another nomination 
merely to get the Republicans out of a hole or save 
them from being pushed into one. Only a call from 
practically the whole country will again drag him 
into the Presidential arena, and the prospects of such 
a eall coming to him he regards. not indeed as incon- 
ceivable or impossible, but as in the highest degree im- 
probable. 

That I believe to be an accurate representation of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s present attitude. How far events may 
change or modify it neither he nor any one else can 
foresee. He quite realizes that his hold over the 
American people is not all that it was and that at the 
last election he was beaten as he expected to be beaten. 
He recognizes, too, the necessity of every public man’s 
keeping within the limits of his power, and of not 
pretending that he can do in the days of his diminished 
influence all that he did before he had known defeat. 
.And with these maxims in his mind, looking back 
over his whole political career, and remembering the 
genius of his countrymen for putting a man on a 
pedestal at one moment and underneath it. the next, 
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his chief emotion is one of philosophical surprise, not 
that his influence should have waned, but that it 
should have lasted so long. 

He does not in the least repent the course he 
adopted on his return to America last year. Had he 
been thinking merely of his personal political fortunes 
he would have stayed away from the United States 
altogether. He would have done what his friends 
advised him to do, have prolonged his tour for an- 
other year or so, have visited India and the Far East; 
and have returned to the United States to find himself 
hailed as the only man who could stave off the 
electoral catastrophe that clearly awaits the Repub- 
licans in 1912. That would have been the shrewd 
game; no one was’ more clearly aware of how shrewd 
and how profitable it would have been than Mr. 
Roosevelt. But he would not lend. himself to it. Its 
allurements were all overborne and cancelled by the 
simple fact that the ex-President wished to be home 
again. 

And being home again, finding the Republican party 
which he had committed to his successor in the full 
flush of strength and victory now broken and dis- 
credited, his policies disregarded, and his friends out 
of favor with the administration and without a leader, 
and finding also a clear call from his own State to 
fight for political purity and popular rule, he plunged, 
as he could not help doing, into the thick of the 
struggle. Like Peary at the pole, there was only one 
path open to him, and he took it. But it was a path 
beset with pitfalls and misunderstandings. The Re- 
publican insurgents could not understand why he did 
not come out with a flat-footed repudiation of Mr. 
Taft and all his works. Mr. Taft’s friends charged 
him with disloyalty and ingratitude because he found 
little or nothing to say in the President’s favor. The 
Fast thought him a revolutionary, and the West a 
rather timid conservative. 

The situation to-day is not essentially different. Mr. 
Roosevelt is still frankly disappointed in Mr. Taft. 
He chose him for the Presidency not as the ideally 
best man, but as the best man available. He knew 
too much of human nature and of politics to expect 
gratitude from Mr. Taft, but he did at least look for 
a certain continuity both in policy and in personnel. 
In neither respect has he been gratified. Both the 
Roosevelt Cabinet and the Roosevelt policies have 
been abandoned, and Mr. Taft’s whole conduct of his 
ceffice has forced the ex-President to confess to a de- 
cided error of judgment in selecting him as _ his 
successor. 

But while he owns to having been mistaken in Mr. 
Taft, is out of sympathy with his Cabinet and his 
policy, and regards him, like the rest of America, as 
a perplexing failure, he is not to be reckoned an anti- 
Taft man. Whenever he finds anything in, the Presi- 
dent’s programme that he can sincerely support, he 
supports it. Thus he has publicly approved Mr. Taft’s 
action in promoting reciprocity, in creating a tariff 
board, and in despatching American troops to the 
Mexican border. Mr. Roosevelt, it is always worth 
remembering, is a good Republican, and party senti- 
ment and loyalty operate upon him as powerfully as 
ever. 

It is probably. for this reason that although in close 
touch and agreement with the Republican “insurgents 
and with most of their programme, he has declined to 
join the league they have formed or to put himself 
forward as their leader. The average American, in 
consequence, accustomed to labelling all politicians 
either black or white, finds some difficulty in defining 
Mr. Roosevelt’s precise position—a position which to 
Mr. Roosevelt himself seems simplicity itself. 

But it was not onty of domestic polities that he and 
I talked. Every now and then the conversation would 
turn to Anglo-American relations, to the Anglo-Ger- 
man situation, to Ireland and to Japan; and some of 
his declarations under these heads were strikingly 
pertinent. ‘Mr. Roosevelt holds that there cannot be 
as full and fair a friendship as there might be and 
should be between Great Britain and the United 
States so long as the Irish question remains unsettled. 
No one, I imagine, with his knowledge of the Amer- 
ican people could possibly say otherwise. The ex- 
President is, if anything, a better friend of Great 
tritain after his African and European wanderings 
than he was before them; he weleomes everything 
that draws the two peoples and the two governments 
closer together; and it is as our admirer and well- 
wisher that he points to Ireland as a barrier which, 
until it is removed, must always prevent a complete 
Anglo-American understanding. 

By understanding I do not mean an alliance. The 
ex-President has none of his countrymen’s usual aver- 
sion to considering even the possibility of the United 
States entering into a formal alliance. But so far as 
he can read the signs of the political sky there is no 
present necessity for England and America to conclude 
any such compact. He does not anticipate an attack 
on either country from any quarter. The “ inevi- 
table” Anglo-German clash does not appear inevitable 
to him, if only because, as he reads history, the Ger- 
mans are not apt to go into a conilict with the odds 
against them. So long as Great Britain is able to 
concentrate her main naval strength in the North Sea 
and in European waters, peace, in his judgment, is 
more probable than war. Similarly he derides the 
notion of a Japanese-American collision. On the other 


hand, he would recognize in a German-Japanese alli 


ance a serious menace to the peace of the world. Such 
a development, he believes, would make all Amer- 
icans realize, as he himself realizes, that the United 
States has no greater external interest, political, 


strategic or commercial, than that the British Em-— 


pire and the British Navy should remain as they 
are to-day. 























New York seems to have changed 
since I was last here in 1906, but 
not New York itself—not, that is to 
Re 2 say, its distinctive “ note,” its special 
IN) atmosphere, the quality of the wel- 
aK 3 come it offers to the returning 
see 8 stranger. One comes to it again 

ASN and again, as one comes to Paris, 
to find it always different and yet always the same. 
New York has a set character which no alterations in 
externals seem able to affect: 

Yet, when one revisits the metropolis after a five 
years’ absence, one feels oneself at first in an unknown 
city, so prodigious are the transformations, so numer- 
ous the landmarks that have vanished. I feel myself, 
indeed, the oldest of inhabitants as I walk the familiar 
streets and observe the gaps and reconstructions, the 
historic houses and hotels that have been pulled down, 
and the almost petulant feverishness of the rebuilding 
passion. In 1906 the structure one went inevitably to 
see, the latest great effort of American architecture, 
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One feels oneself in a metropolis that has been 
dumped down upon Manhattan Island by contract 


was the New York Central station. ‘To-day one looks 
for it in vain; it is on the scrap heap and something 
huger and finer is being built on its site. In 1906, 
simply for old times’ sake, one lunched at the Everett 
House and looked in for a moment at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. ‘To-day both are gone. In 1906 there was no 
Pennsylvania depot, the rivers had not been tunnelled, 
and of all that great contribution which has thereby 
been made to the comfort and civilization of New York 
life there was not a sign. Greeley Square, again, has 
been transformed beyond recognition; a glittering com- 
mercialism has invaded the upper reaches of Fifth 
Avenue, once sacred to the Four Hundred; the million- 
aires have been forced to push their palaces still 
farther up-town; and sky-scrapers, gigantic hotels, 
and offices, have multiplied like villas in a London 
suburb. And the process still goes on. The commonest 
of New York noises is still, as it was when I first knew 
the city fifteen years ago, the roar and tremor of dyna- 
mite blasting. One rushes to the window at the first 
explosion with a mind-revolving disaster. There is no 
disaster of any kind. It is just New York growing; 
New York tearing down something big to make way 
for something bigger; New York expressing with ail 
the violence .of shattered rock its eternal dissatis- 
faction with the thing that is, its eternal aspiration 
toward the new and the better, 

Up here, on the fifteenth floor of the hotel, I look 
out over a city as violently antithetical to London as 
anything could be. The differences are everywhere—in 
the crystalline brightness of the atmosphere, a bright- 
ness heightened rather than broken by the gay, white 
whiffs of steam from apartment-house, sky-scraper, and 
factory; in the glimmering panorama of speckless, 
towering edifices; in the stabbing sharpness of the 
noises from the street; in the vision of a city built, 
one would say, by the Titans, planned by Euclid, and 
furnished by Edison, a chessboard affair of right angles 
and squares and parallelograms; in the prodigality of 
electric light that at night makes each street a Milky 
Way and each building a palace in fairyland; in the 
ascending sense, as one looks down two hundred feet 
to the asphalt below, of a movement, a joyousness, an 
exhilaration quicker and sharper-edged than anything 
we know in London. London has grown; we are only 
just beginning to make it, or rather to make it over. 
But in New York one feels oneself in a metropolis that 
has somehow been hit off at a stroke and dumped down 
upor Manhattan Island by contract. The wayward- 
ness, the surprises, the haphazard nooks and irregulari- 
ties, the caesural pauses, the deep, quiet, half-forgotten 
pools of silence and isolation, the enormous sense of a 
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background and a past, the sheer delightful jumble of 
it all—everything, in short, that makes one love Lon- 
don and hate it with equal fervor finds here no counter- 
part at all. 

New York seems almost at times to be less a 
city than a system, an amazing and _ triumphant 
essay in the art of saving time and space. Everything 
in and about it is sacrificed, and has had to be sacri- 
ficed, to the necessity of enabling ten people to live, 
and above all to move, in an area where three would 
be a crowd. Method, mechanics, the draughtsman’s 
ruler, the engineer’s daring and ingenuity have never 
achieved anything more wonderful than in making a 
metropolis on Manhattan Island possible. They have 
solved the problem with steel and marble, iron and 
stone and brick, with offices, stores, apartment-houses, 
and hotels that dwarf the highest church steeple, with 
curveless streets slashed by electric-car lines, over- 
arched by elevated railroads and tunnelled by a four- 
track subway—in a word, with every device that can 
annihilate distance and delay. But in so solving it, in 
thus sealing everything down to the dull prose of busi- 
ness and dispatch, in treating New York as primarily 
a puzzle in transportation and communications, a 
gigantic counter to facilitate buying and ‘selling, they 
have made it a city of all the material conveniences 
and few or none of the emotional satisfactions. Behind 
the whirr and radiance and stimulus of the whole vast 
machine there is little to make any permanent appeal. 
New York has had a history, but it is overlaid and 
obliterated by the raucous present. Except for a small 
tangle of streets “down town” there is hardly any- 
thing to recall the past. English New York, Dutch 
New York, are as though they had never been. One 
might as well write sonnets to a steam radiator as at- 
tempt to grow historically or aesthetically sentimental 
over New York. The first and last note of the city is 
that of hard, brilliant, relentless, mechanical perfec- 
tion. I feel as though I were living in a power-house 
or had been transformed into a mere bundle of freight 
caught up in the grip of a universal express company. 

And with all the symmetry of its design, its enforced 
and rigid adhesion to a plan, one gets a curious sense of 
impermanence, as though the city were still in the 
experimental, camping-out stage, as though even now 
it were rather a huge caravanserai than a settled com- 
munity. The endless demolitions and reconstructions 
of which I was speaking a moment ago are answerable 
tor that. Even among the palaces of the multi-million- 
aires on Upper Fifth Avenue, or amid the cajions 
formed by the down-town skyscrapers, one gets no im- 
pression of fixity and completion, no assurance that one 
can return in ten years’ time and find things much as 
they were, no confidence that the mansions so lavishly 
built by the men of to-day will be lived in by their 
successors. heir successors? One falls out of the 
way of thinking of successors in New York. More 
than any city I have ever visited it lives, thinks, and 
acts in and for the present. The mortality tables of 
New York buildings must be as high as those of an 
Indian village in plague-time. Things never seem to 
go on in the American metropolis, but always to begin 
again in a new and more grandiose form; and the 
biggest and most expensive structures in the city fail 
to give one a guarantee that they will outlive their 
builders. Ten years from now I confidently look 
forward to walking among the ruins of the Pennsyl- 
vania station and of the new Public Library on Fifth 
Avenue and to inspecting the plans of the yet vaster 
and more resplendent edifices that will then be about 
to take their place. 

But if the general effect made on me by New 
York has in it a quality of transitoriness, let me 
hasten to add that, while the effect lasts, it is very 
good. They do things well over here, and, what is 
more, they do them better every year. Fifth Avenue is 
now one of the most imposing and magnificent 
thoroughfares in the world; and to walk along its daz- 
zling upper reaches some bright Sunday morning in 
early summer when the sky is a racing panorama of 
blue and white, and the champagne air fairly sizzles 
within me, and the alluring prima donna toilettes of 
the American woman turn the street into a moving 
feast of color, is to imagine oneself almost in another 

-aris—almost, but not quite, for with all its gayety 
and joie de vivre, the last perfect Parisian touch of 
naturalness is lacking in the scene. Broadway again, 
running diagonally from end to end of New York, and 
twenty miles farther into the country, is an entrance 
and exit so spacious, direct, and admirably paved as 
to make the impassable muddle of the London  out- 
skirts seem by comparison an unpardonable barbarism. 
And all over the city one notes in the newer architec- 
ture the greatest disappearance of the florid, the 
rococo, the fantastic, and a gradual return to the en- 
during sanities and simplicities of the Colonial period. 

It will not be long, indeed, before American architects 
become as famous and pre-eminent as American plum- 
bers, a greater fame and eminence than which no man 
ean wish for. 

Most Englishmen, I fancy, begin by being extrava- 
gantly fond of New York and are surprised two years 
later to find a sense of disillusionment creeping in. 
They like the rush and swing of the place, its ex- 
hilarating air of bustling vitality, its thousand and one 
plangent conveniences, the imperiousness of its vivid 
summons to be up and doing, its frank whirlwind pur- 
suit of pleasure, its lighter, brighter atmosphere, both 
mental and material, after the dreary drab and studied 
languor of London. But the reaction as a rule sets in. 
New York, I find, appeals to one less and less the 

longer one lives in it. One of the reasons for this 
process of disenchantment I have already touched on. 
Tt consists in the fact that New York is too much 
machinery and too little background, and that after a 
while one takes the machinery for granted and resents 
finding only a vacuum behind it. 
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It is probably by way of an instinctive and uncon- 
scious reaction from the ubiquitous elbows of the 
masses out-of-doors that New-Yorkers in their clubs, 
their houses, their hotels and restaurants pile luxury 
on luxury. One almost resents it if one does not find in 
one’s hotel priceless Flemish tapestries, table services 
from the Sévres or Worcester factories, marble walls 
and floors of the rarest veining, a library of sumptu 
ously bound volumes, suites where every article of 
furniture is a genuine Louis XVI., porcelain baths, 
linen from Belfast (changed every morning), and a 
general, overwhelming profusion of elaborate gorgeous- 
ness. The New York clubs, again, are far more magnifi- 
cent and better appointed than any we have in London; 
and yet somehow the club spirit does not take hold of 
a man as it does in London. I miss, or think I miss, 
something of the easy unconventionality, the sense of 
comfortable camaraderie, that make club life in London 
so particularly pleasant. There is a stricter atmos- 
phere, fewer relaxations, and a more insistent code of 
etiquette. My first instinct on entering a New York 
club is always the last one by which I am ever likely 
to be prompted in London—to take off my hat. The 
embargo laid on pipe-smoking, or its relegation to 
special rooms, is a token of the more rigid tone of New 
York clubland. Etiquette, indeed, has no more 
stringent devotees in the world than are to be found 
on Fifth Avenue; and New York’s passion for the 
“correct thing” and its inexorable regard for the con- 
ventions impress a visitor with a sense of formalism, 
restraint, and fussiness that is really, I believe, alto- 
gether at war with the instincts of the people. 

New York society, besides being inordinately on pa- 
rade, seems to a foreigner, and especially to one who is 
used to living under a monarchy, to lack a coping-stone. 
It is elemental, electrifying, as free and frank with its 
emotions as with its introductions or its compliments, 
spending infinite thought and money, with strikingly 
ingenious results, on the externals of hospitality, un- 
equalled for its ability to turn the simplest sort of 
diversion into a function, and every function into a 
ceremony, immensely elaborate, artificial, naive, and 
demonstrative, and at the same time, for all its 
glitter and effort, incurably incomplete, rapid, and self- 
conscious. Compared with the mellowness, the toler- 
ance, the aristocratic ease, the variety and repose, the 
ripe experience of social life in London, New York 
society seems thin, restricted, a second-hand imitation 
of the real thing. 

Another reason why an Englishman is apt to tire of 
New York with unexpected rapidity is the curious 
isolation of the city. One feels in New York singularly 
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cut off from the rest of the world and not least from 
the rest of America. Personally | confess I never really 
regard myself as in the United States until New York 
is left behind and I am free of its atmosphere of concen- 
trated self-suiliciency. The city is a little world to and 
in itself; a world planted round a backwater, away 
from the main streams of both European and American 
life, but more closely allied in sympathies and tastes 
with London and Paris than with Chicago or Denver. 
To look for a city that will in any way sum up the 
vast heterogeneousness of the American continent. is, 
of course, only less absurd than to look for the 
adjective that will perform the same office; but were 
such a competition to be instituted, I imagine that New 
York with its intense absorption in its own affairs and 
its cool disdain for everything in America that is not 
New York, would find itself hopelessly outdistaneed. 
A Londoner who is used to being at the centre of things 
and watching beneath his very eyes the convergence of 
a thousand world-wide interests not only feels in New 
York that he has been banished to the outer cireum- 
ference, but feels also that he has left England without 
really reaching America. 
















HAVE come across a very delight- 
ful little comedy whose author was, 
some fifty years ago, one of the 
lights of literary Islam. He has 
set his plot on the far side of the 
frosty Caucasus, where meet the 
realms of Turkey and Persia and 
the Tsars; and he fills his scenes 
with gorgeously picturesque rascals 
of the mountains, be they Ottomans or wily Armenians 
or Georgians of an- 
cient race and princely 
names. Fine people 
and excellent matter of 
comedy, though they 
are as strange to us as 
their names sound out- 
landish. The manner 
in which the good 
author sets his play a- 
going is charming, sly, 
and naive at the same 
time. He presents to 
us his hero, a_ fine 
young Turk, rejoicing 
in the name of Haider 
Bey, -who calls his 
Creator to witness that 
the age is degenerate 
and the times are out 
of joint because a 
likely young man can 
no longer make = an 
honorable living in the 
good old way. No more 
gallant riding, no more 
shooting. Time was 
when not a week passed 
but there was a cara- 
van to plunder, a camp 
to overhaul. What has 
become of the fights 
with the Kizil-bashes 
and the Ottomans that 
used to silver and gild 
the hillsides of Kara- 
bagh? Just the other 
day the commandant 
of the town had sum- 
moned him and said: 
* Haider Bey, you must 
be good! No more bri- 
gandage, no more hold- 
ing up of travelers, no 
more robberies!” To 
which our young hero 
sadly made answer: 
“Commandant, we approve your decision. But how 
are we to make a living?” And, imagine it, he said: 
“ Haider Bey, sow seed in the earth, till your garden, 
go into trade!” Just as if our hero had been an Ar- 
menian, to plow and reap, or a rearer of silk-worms 
or a village pedler! To him Haider Bey made answer: 
* Commandant, who ever heard of a young brave guid- 
ing a plow or tilling the soil? My father, Kurban 
Bey, never did, I, his son, will not do it, either!” 
But the commandant only frowned and passed on. 
Were ever such degenerate days? 

To his gentlemanly young friends who gather round 
him Haider Bey makes this lament. And there is 
worse behind it; for, it seems, he has exchanged 
hearts with a fair Turkish maiden, Sona Hanum by 
name, and he can neither pay the needed dower money 
to her parents nor safely carry her off for fear of 
their complaints. So what, under the circumstances, 
can a gallant young gentleman do? How would it 
sound to have folks say, “ Kurban Bey’s son had not 
the money to marry on, so he ran away with his girl!” 
Could heart of man endure it? And, to add the final 
sting, did not some of his gentlemanly young com- 
panions, to whom he alleged these reasons, even sug- 
gest that he was afraid? 

So young Haider had well-nigh made up his mind 
to carry the maiden off, cost what it might. But 
young Asker Bey pleaded with him for prudence. 
Give him a couple of weeks, he said, and he would 
find the money for a proper wedding, with all due 
ceremony and style, such as befitted the son of Kurban 
Bey. So they worked out a perfectly peaceable and 
lawful scheme. They would borrow money from the 
rich merchant Hadji Kara, go across the frontier, buy 
goods, run the gauntlet of the custom-house, and sell 
the goods again at home at a tremendous gain. 

So far so good. But Haider Bey has to inform his 
fair young lady-love of the plan about to be adven- 
tured in her behoof, and the Turkish dramatist rises 
to the occasion in a charming scene. He shows us 
an Oriental tent shrouded in the shadows of evening, 
near which, concealed behind the bushes, is the sweet 
maiden Sona Hanum, She is, it seems, very much 
in earnest, for she wears a charming travelling cos- 
tume under her wide silk shawl, and is walking up 
and down impatiently or stopping to look for her 
expected lover. ‘“O Allah, be kind to us!” she cries; 
and itis curious that all young persons about to run 
away seem to count on the sympathies of Allah. 
“What can have happened to him? Half the night 
is gone and he has not come, No, he is not come. 
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it is certain that he is not coming. He has prob- 
ably met some crazy fellow who has taken him 
off on a horse-stealing expedition. Or perhaps he has 
been detained. JI cannot break my promise to him. 
If our plan has been discovered he will have to flee 
again. What a sad day that will be for me! I shall 
be kept a prisoner at home for two years more. By 
Allah! I will no€ wait for him any longer! Marry 
some one else. He means to let me wither in my 
father’s house!” She stops; then, a moment later, 
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The Commandant summoned him and said, “ Haider Bey, you must be good” 


begins again: “ What a wicked thought was that! 
Suppose he had overheard me saying, * Marry some one 
else,’ and if he had believed it? No, he could not 
believe it. He would know I was only telling stories! 
I am sure he is coming!” And she was quite right; 
for young ‘Haider forthwith arrived on horseback, a 
right gallant cavalier, and swung himself out of the 
saddle, calling her, “Sona Hanum!” To which the 
maiden answered: “ Haider? It is thou?” 

Haider admitted that it was indeed he, whereupon 
Sona Hanum assured herself that he was alone. Thus 
assured, she began to reproach him. ‘“ Why hast 
thou come alone? My father and my brothers are 
sleeping in the tent. You are late in coming and 
morning is at hand. When they do not find me my 
father and my brothers will understand all. They 
will pursue me, they will follow the footsteps of thy 
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horse and will tear me from thee, so that I shall see 
thee never more until the day of resurrection!” To 
which Haider Bey replies, reassuring her that she need 
fear nothing, for he is not going to carry her off. 
Then—O inscrutable heart of woman!—Sona Hanum 
replies: “ What? You are not going to carry me off? 
What say you?” And Haider Bey, somewhat abashed, 
replies that there is a better plan in the wind, to which 
he bids her listen. But Sona Hanum will none of it. 
“There is no better plan,” she insists. ‘“ Bring your 
horse forward and let us go at once. I cannot go back 
to the tent.” Haider, still somewhat abashed, in- 
sists that he is in earnest. Sona Hanum seeks prompt- 
ly to prove that so is she. Seizing his bridle, she says: 
“T will not listen. Come, give me your stirrup. You 
will tell me all as we are going.” 

Haider tries a last, desperate expedient of reason- 
ableness, “I have the money,” he says. “I was able 
at last to borrow it,” he says, “ but on condition that 
I should go after the bales of European muslin. Half 
the profit will be mine, and then I will marry you.” 

Sona at last seems to admit that the plan is prac- 
ticable. But Haider’s difficulties are by no means 
ended, for she continues: “I don’t want to get married 
through any such scheme. Mount and let us flee. If 
there is so much profit in European stuffs, why should 
the merchant who is lending you the money share the 
profits with you? What is to hinder his going him- 
self to get the stuffs?” Haider defends his plan brave- 
ly. “ He is a Persian, and he will go with me, With- 
out me, how could he cross the Aras? The Cossacks 
would seize him by the hair.” ‘And you!” cries the 
fair Sona. ‘“ Won’t the Cossacks seize you by the 
hair, too?” Haider now begins to boast. “I have 
been on marauding expeditions before,” he says, and 
we can feel him thrusting out his chest. “I have as 
many tricks as a fox. Do you think I shall let the 
Cossacks seize me by the hair?” But Sona Hanum is 
not appeased. “ You say that as you have been a 
marauder before you won’t be seen or found out. But 
you will, and you will have to flee and go into hiding, 
and it will be two years more before you can come 
home again. And now you want to go away and leave 
me in despair. No, I won’t consent. Come, let us 
flee. I don’t want to get married.” MHaider Bey 
temporizes once again: “ Very well; you do not want 
a formal marriage. But are we to give up a good piece 
of business? You don’t want us to have bread to eat?” 
“Allah is generous,’ piously replies Sona Hanum. 
“* He will not let us starve.” ‘ How can we help starv- 
ing?” asks the good, perplexed Haider, still delightful- 
ly and chivalrously patient. ‘‘ You tell me to give up 
brigandage and you won’t let me trade in smuggled 
goods. Then where are we going to get bread from?” 
With quite exasperating femininity Sonna Hanum 
harks back to her:starting-point. ‘‘ Dawn is breaking. 
Up, let us start. Take me away with you. After two 
weeks you shall go, if you wish, and get your smuggled 
goods.” ‘Since you agree to that,” says Haider, 
“stay two weeks in your father’s tent. If I do not 
come for you then, you may consider me the vilest 
of men.” But Sona Hanum answers: “I won’t! I 
won't! I am going, and now. Mount! Let us flee!” 
She begins to weep and says Haider does not love her 
any more. Haider at last gives in and bids her mount; 
but just as her foot is in the stirrup her mother comes 
from the tent and calls her. Sona, with true feminine 
inconsistency, declares that she cannot flee, now her 
mother has called her, begs him to go smuggling, and 
promises to wed him as soon as he returns. Which, 
indeed, befalls, after many blood-curdling and _por- 
tentous adventures, altogether delightful in the telling, 
but too long to relate here. Sona Hanum and her 
gallant Haider wed and live happy ever after. 

















Seizing the bridle, she says: “I wiff not listen. Come, give me your stirrup” 
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PEEK ° (tes YN a little country town in Indiana a 
SONY J) score of years ago a woman was 
SNA teaching her toddling children how 
ite to dance. She felt that in the 
\ if) dance, quite as well as by song, they 
EQ could express the exuberant joy of 
OO living that is the heritage of healthy 
RUE OY youth; that the dance taught them 
™ how to carry their little bodies 
straight and well, made them breathe long and deep, 
and was the best physical training in the world for 
little folks. She not only taught her youngsters to 
dance with great proficiency, but she made them love 
the dance for its own sake. She never dreamed, though, 
as she was leading her little girls through the intri- 
cate mazes of saraband or tarantella, that she was be- 
ginning a work which was to be of inestimable benefit 
to hundreds of thousands of girls in the public schools 
of New York City, and will probably do more than any 
other single influence to make millions of girls in the 
public schools of crowded American cities grow up into 
strong, healthy, well-balanced women, able to play well 
their part in life and to be the mothers of healthy 
citizens. 

So much good has already been accomplished by the 
inspiration and teaching of that mother in Indiana 
that a review of it is well worth the attention of every 
one who wants to help American girls to become fine 
women and the American people to hold their place in 
the struggle for existence which becomes more arduous 
daily by reason of the congestion of population in 
great cities. 

The importance of play has engaged the attention of 
naturalists for many years. Much paper has been 
covered with words telling how young animals learned 
by playing and romping with one another how to stalk 
and capture the prey on which they fed and how to 
defend themselves from attacks. In a word, they 
learned the serious business of their adult lives by 
means of play. And while it has been long recognized 
that human youngsters acquire by means of play much 
of the mental and physical training that achieves suc- 
cess: in life, yet the importance of providing play for 
cooped-up city children was long overlooked. Their 
vital need of play was so obvious that of course no 
one noticed it for a long time. But Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, sane dreamer and conservative idealist, aroused 
the Board of Education of New York City a decade 
ago to the crying need of play if the millions of 
children in their charge were to grow up into normal 
men and women. Calisthenics and the setting-up drill 
were all very well two or three times a day to 
straighten up backs that had involuntarily slouched 
over desks and restore circulation to arms and legs 
cramped by postures assumed in-hard study. Excellent 
as these things were, they could not take the place 
of play in the open, the running over grassy fields, and 





“ Maypoles all a-flutter with long ribbons and gay garlands” 


the climbing of trees, and the swimming and other 
active diversions of country children. 

What could take the place of these things? With 
no room to play in the crowded astreets.except at risk 
ef life or limb and with the city’s scanty supply of 
grass and trees necessarily guarded against intrusion, 
Dr. Gulick and those who became interested with him 
invented the system of applied gymnastics, sports, and 
games now used by the Public Schools Athletic League. 
The system is most ingenious. It discourages the de- 
velopment of the individual “star” athlete and gives 
fine physical development and no end of healthy fun 
to whole classes of 
boys. The _ prospects 


the sort of exercise most helpful in developing sane, 
normal bodies and well-balanced, cheerful minds. Best of 
all, dancing would bring into play the greatest pos- 
sible number of girls that the limited area of school 
playgrounds or gymnasiums or roofs could accom- 
modate. 

Instruction in dancing was begun merely as an ex- 
periment in one of the —— East Side schools. 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. James Speyer, Miss Grace 
Dodge, Miss Catherine Leverich, and other women of 
position and wealth, gave their support to the new 
enterprise. Like all new things, it needed enthusiasm 





for a good crop of 
young New York citi- 
zens began-to brighten. 

But what of the 
most important part 
of that crop—the girls? 
How were they to be 
helped to grow strong 
and happy? Athletic 
games—at least as we 
Americans rush _ into 
them—are not good 
for girls. Nature for- 
bids womankind to run 
and leap and strike to 
the verge of exhaus- 
tion, as men do, and 
the girls who violate 
this law by indulgence 
in strenuous athletic 
contests pay a heavy 
penalty for the viola- 
tion in later life. That 
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was one horn of the 
dilemma. The other 
was quite as painful— 
deprive these girls of 
wholesome exercise and 
play and they would grow up as unhealthy and ab- 
normal as if they had been deprived of a proper supply 
of food. 

It was at this juncture that Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal suggested to Dr. Gulick that the folk-dances of 
various European peoples afforded a means of giving 
exercise and fun to whole classes of girls at one time. 
She was one of the children of that mother mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this writing, and from child- 
hood onward she had never ceased to love dancing, to 
study it and practise it. She maintained that the 

liding, swinging, stepping, and balancing of the Old 


World folk-dances, all carried out in rhythmic measure, . 


would attract the girls by hundreds, entertain and 
amuse them, and, at the same time, provide exactly 


“The spectacle was so charming, so abounding in life and joy” 


and hard work to get the work under way; but the 
children took to it eagerly. Classes were taught only 
after school, but the great difficulty was to choose from 
aiong the hosts of girls who begged for a chance to 
learn. Miss Burchenal worked hard, but the eager 
children were full of enthusiasm and therefore so much 
easier to teach. From the very beginning the experi- 
ment was a success. The girls who danced looked 
stronger and happier, prepared their lessons better, 
were actually ever so much sturdier and more efficient 
than those who did not dance. Besides the dancing 
they were taught to play simple games that braught 
the limbs into play, such as throwing a light, big, 
round basket-ball (which looks like a toy balloon 
(Continued on page 26) 




















“POLO IN CHINA THREE CENTURIES AGO 


THIS PAINTING SHOWS A GROUP OF NOBLEMEN PLAYING THE GAME “ PULU,” AS ITS TIBETAN INVENTORS CALLED IT. 
KIANGS, WILD ASSES OF THE DESERT, MARVELS OF SPEED AND SURE-FOOTEDNESS. 
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THEIR MOUNTS WERE NOT PONIES, BUT 


THE MALLETS WERE MORE LIKE MODERN HOCKEY-STICKS THAN THE CIGAR- © 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT OF 


‘SECOND-LIEUTENANT GEORGE M. BRETT, SECOND CAVALRY, U. S. A. WAS AWARDED THE MEDAS 
NEAR O’FALLON’S CREEK, MONTANA, ON APRIL |, 1880, BY FEARLESS SELF-EXPOSURE AND 
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7 }HE- MEDAL OF HONOR 


NEDA : HONOR FOR MOST DISTINGUISHED GALLANTRY IN ACTION AGAINST HOSTILE SIOUX INDIANS 
[> TENG BRAVERY HE CUT OFF THE INDIANS’ PONY HERD, THEREBY DESTROYING THEIR MOBILITY 
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ROPIGIT on the lava cliffs that guard 
ase the bay stands Okiak’s Virgin, 
chiselled with patient care out of 
X™ the face of the stone. The statue 
es looks seaward; it is first sighted by 
AX’ ships that voyage from Taingol. 
Father Flynn carved it. 

When Father Flynn put out from 
the ship’s side for Okiak in the 
frail coracle paddled by his two converts from Little 
Melanesia, his books in the bow, in the stern a year’s 
quantity of tobacco, perched on a ease of good Dublin 
whiskey, the Yankee skipper shook hands with him— 
then raised his cap. 

“ Good-bye and God spare you, Father,” he said. 
“You know what risks you’re running. I won't look 
to see you again, but we shall make the same voyage 
next year, and—if you should be here you shall eat 
the best Christmas pudding that ever went into a 
ean,” 

“ When a man’s reconciled with God and out of debt 
his pudding lies lightly,’ the young priest answered. 
He shook hands with the skipper again, beaming out 
of his blue eyes; then he stepped into the coracle and 
fixed them upon the ,shore line of his future home. 
The skipper growled an oath—under his breath, for 
Father Fiynn’s ears were as sharp as his tongue. 

“That comes of women, Payson,” he said to his 
first mate. “Crossed in love, poor devil, he was, be- 
fore he turned priest. He had the makings of a man 
in him.” 

“He has them yet, maybe,” said Payson, watching 
the priest’s figure as he sat erect in the diminishing 
boat. : 

That had been thirty years ago, and Bishop Flynn 
still moved among the people of Okiak. Captain and 
ship had long before passed out of mortal usage, but, 
though his hair was white and his face lined by the 
spirit’s workings, the Bishop still preached the Word 
become flesh up and down Okiak and Tamgol. 

Though Bishop Flynn had preached for thirty years, 
consecrating a heathen race to prayer and labor; 
though of the old worship remained but a few muti- 
lated rites secretly and shamefully preserved among 
the older generation; although the archipelago had 
contributed seven hundred pounds of copra to the 
thanksgiving collection in celebration of the tricenten- 
nial of the establishment of Oriental missions, one 
soul had eseaped the Bishop’s care, and women still 
lowered their voices when they spoke of Hangaman, 

“Td like him, Lord,” the Bishop mused. “ "Twould 
he the crown of my work. But there’s secant chance 
he'll ever see Okiak again.” 

“Will he never come back?” the children asked 
sometimes. One child persisted, asking it of the 
erone who had been wife to Hangaman in Okiak. 

“No, he will never come back,’ answered her son, 
the lay brother Barnabas. ‘“ My father was a bad, 
black-hearted pirate. Now the devil roasts his soul 
for eternity, praise God.” 

The crone looked up and her bleared eyes bright- 
ened. “He was a finer man than thou, Barnabas,” 
she muttered. “He could have snapped thee in his 
hands.” 

Barnabas shuddered at the thought. His earliest re- 
membrance was of this same father, holding him upon 
one arm as, with the free hand, he steered his rotten 
craft homeward through a typhoon, chanting a song, 
while a hundred manacles of half a hundred slaves, 
sold by him to the East India planters, rolled and 
rattled and splashed in the hold of his water-logged 
craft. It was more pleasant in Okiak. 

Okiak was the cool island paradise whither the 
slave-dealer returned for ease after his marauding. 
Half Polynesian and half French half-breed, he had 
become a tradition. of the golden years when there 
were slave cargoes for the mere pillaging of Mela- 
nesian villages, of the last years before the Powers 
partitioned Papua, when gin and copra sold for human 


flesh. His name had been a word of terror from the 
Fijis to ‘Queensland. He had destroyed whole vil- 
lages with brand and sword, driving his rotten, leak- 
ing tub from isle to isle, appearing yesterday in some 
Australian creek, to-morrow leaping over three hund- 
red sea leagues to Papua, his rickety boat half settled 
among the plunging waves. 

For half a score of years he harried the South Pa- 
cific lands. But the priest vanquished him, for the 
captain’s prophecy was not fulfilled. 

When the islanders had ceased to spare his life 
through curiosity they spared him through fear. 
Traders had gone to Okiak before and died in the 
cannibal pot; but these had made for themselves 
homes with the hula women, and had been crowned 
with leaves five hours before the sacrifice. Father 
Flynn put the hula dancers outside his quarters. 

He planted a thorn fence just where his chicken 
run adjoined the jungle. “Stay there in your igno- 
rance,” he said (this was his term for sin), “ until 
the Spirit strives in you. Then ye may come in to re- 
ceive the Gospels. But till that time ye cannot pass 
that line, poor heathen women, except on Sunday 
mornings.” ‘ 

Straightway this curious rumor ran through all 
Okiak; past the wild- 
duck swamps; past the 
jungle lands; through 
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hard upon her; then he stretched forth his hand and 
took from a hiding place a golden talisman and 
opened it, as one splits an oyster shell. When he had 
looked upon his private demon within his strength 
returned. Then he laid hold of a stick and belabored 
her till she ran sereaming. He is a devil; give the 
word to slay him.” 
“Wait till my son Hangaman comes home from 
slave-trading,” the fat king grumbled indolently. 
“Tama, the voleano god, groans for his sacrifice,” 
answered the bush priests obstinately. 
“Spear him yourselves, then.” 


“We will wait till thy son Hangaman comes home’ 


from slave-trading,” the bush priests answered re- 
luctantly. 

Nevertheless they put their heads together and 
whispered a plot, whose upshot was that Marya be- 
came a convert. On the third Sunday, slipping out of 
the church, she stole into the priest’s cabin and fear- 
fully removed the talisman from its hiding place. She 
brought it to the priests. 

When Tama rumbled again and Hangaman had not 
returned they sent for him. 

Hangaman was carousing among the Bismarcks 
when the word reached him. ‘“ Come back,” the mes- 
senger said. “ Your father, the fat king, is sick, and 
you should be chief in Okiak, not he who has usurped 
your realm. Now he makes laws, he frees all slaves, 
and forbids eating of enemies, and half the people 
sing to his god. Nevertheless, we have his demon.” In 
proof, the messenger handed Hangaman the locket. 

Hangaman had reached the sad stage of his carous- 
ing. Three years before, visiting Papua, he had seen 
a native girl spearing fish in a creek and had taken 
her to live with him. On his return he found her old 
and fat, with a black, waddling child (afterward 
Barnabas). The sight of his black progeny aroused in 
him a dull ferocity of hate. The photograph of this 
white woman at first terrified and then thrilled him. 
Uncertain whether or not there might exist somewhere 





the bush villages in the 
thick serub to the vol- 
eano’s slopes, where 
one, standing at the 
break of the wavea, 
may sometimes see the 
distant lights of the 
-acific mail steam- 
ships that never call. 
It reached the fat king, 
snoring in his ham- 
moek under his bread- 
fruit tree. The bush 
priests brought it, for 
they had begun to find 
fewer plantains and 
fish on their gods’ 
altars. 

“Tama, the old vol- 
eano god, rumbles in 
his stomach,” they said 
to the fat king. ‘“ Give 
your word, king, and 
the young men shall 
spear him.” 

“T am afraid to,” the 
fat king answered. 
“Wait till my _ son 
Hangaman comes back 
from _ slave - trading. 
Meanwhile, let the girls 
entrap him, so that the 
people see that he is 
but mortal and_ lose 
their fear of him.” 

“They may not pass 
his thorn fence,’ the 
bush priests answered. 
“One did so yesterday 
—Marya, the most 
beautiful of all. She 
crowned herself with 
hula leaves and went in 
smiling.” 

“What happened?” 
asked the king, rolling 
in his hammock. 

“He rose up and 














transfixed her with his 
devil’s blue eyes. For 
a moment he _ looked 
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Father Flynn grasped Hangaman by the hair and dragged him down 
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the original of this thing, he felt that the possession 
of her gave him a power superior to that of the priest 
who had lost her. In her might he felt himself in- 
vincible, and resolute to stamp out utterly the new 
worship, now spreading everywhere among the 
Indies. 

That year he had unconsciously set the seal upon his 
piracies, for New Caledonia was now French, and he 
had harried it. As chance willed, the Yankee skipper 
had touched at that island, and, learning that he was 
bound for Okiak, the Governor mounted a cannon on 
his fore-deck and asked him to pick up Hangaman en 
route should he encounter him. The captain put into 
Okiak, and he was holding counsel with Father Flynn 
even while Hangaman was speeding homeward witia 
a hold full of chains and the Papuan woman and 
Barnabas. 

Hangaman’s wrath grew slowly, but before he 
reached Okiak it had become hotter than Tama’s 
heart. He plundered Tamgol, massacring all converts 
there, and drove for his home island. 

He arrived at night and an armed multitude 
gathered to welcome him. Tama was belching lava. 
Kava was brewed, and afterward, when all were 
drunk, there was haranguing on Tama’s slopes, 
beside the river of molten rock now raking Tama’s 
flanks. 

Father Flynn learned what was afoot from the 
terrified converts who came flocking for refuge to the 
mud church at the voleano’s foot. The captain want- 
ed to disembark his cannon and rake the jungle, but 
the priest demurred. 

“Tf they had never heard the Word Id let you,” 
he said. “ Then there would have been hope for all of 
them, for they’re fine, upstanding heathens. But not 
now they’ve rejected it. Some might be saved by 
virtue of their invincible ignorance ”—he was a com- 
forting Saint Aquinas—* but. more wouldn’t. I can’t 
have burning souls writhing while I’m shepherd heré, 
skipper. Tl go to them.” 

His eyes sparkled at the possibilities of combat, and 
he took his stick of shark’s spine, which he had fash- 
ioned in an idle week, and started around Tama’s base. 
Though he knew it not, his weapon was taboo in 
Okiak, so that none of those crouching by the way 
dared to lay hand on him. The fat king squatted 
among his people in the rank grass on the volcano’s 
slopes, beside his stalwart son, whittling at his spear 
handle, for his hands were gouty and would not closé 
firmly on the smooth shaft. Father Flynn stood over 
against them, separated by the lava flow. On Tama’s 
side the bush priests had set up their fish-god’s stand- 
ard, taken from the initiates’ secret lodge in the re- 
cesses of the jungle. When fire meets water thus, 
things are astir in Okiak. 

Hangaman arose, a huge, nude, menacing figure, and 
faced the priest on the other side of the stream, From 
his waist he took off his shark-skin girdle and flung 
it across to Father Flynn. It was the challenge to 
combat. Father Flynn stooped and raised it. Hanga- 
man poised his spear. 

Father Flynn raised his hands for silence, cleared 
his throat, and prayed. Then he turned to the fish- 
god. 

“T know thee, old Dagon,” he said, shaking his 
clinched fist toward the grinning head, “ Thou didst 
plague Israel mightily in Eli’s days. But thy time 
went long ago, when our Lord came, and even from 
this dark realm thy power is gone.” 

He leaped across the lava river with incredible 
agility, eluded the glancing spear, and felled Hanga- 
man with a blow of his shark-spine stick. The pirate 
rolled at his feet insensible. Next, plucking out of 
the ground the sacred pole, he stamped on the grinning 
head, splintered it beneath his heel, and, catching it 
up in his hands, flung it into the lava. Then, while 
all Okiak trembled, and the fat king’s hands clutched 
in irresolution at the deep-whittled spear shank, 
Father Flynn grasped Hangaman by the hair and 
dragged him down to the church, while none dared 
follow him. 

He handed Hangaman to the Yankee captain. But 
first he sprinkled him with holy water and marked 
his forehead. “TI baptize thee with water,” he said. 
“May God send His spirit upon thee! Man, if they 
don’t hang you at once, ask tc see the Father at 
Noumea, and listen to what he tells you. Now I de- 
liver you to the civil power.” 

That night the convert Marya crept to the pirate’s 
side, through Father Flynn’s compassion. Hangaman 
lay manacled, stupefied by the priest’s victory. Into 
his hands Marya pressed the locket with the photo- 
graph. “Forgive me, Hangaman,” she wailed. “It 
was because thou didst not have thy demon that the 
priest conquered thee, I stole it from thee when thou 
wast drunk, being jealous of the Papuan woman whom 
thou hast brought home.” 

Then Hangaman burst his bonds in fury and it re- 
quired five men to subdue him. At dawn they carried 
him to the ship in triple chains, : 


But all that happened thirty years before, and 
Bishop Flynn now walked, white-haired, master of 
Okiak, 

It was soon after Hangaman’s capture that he began 
to carve the Virgin upon the island’s cliffs. The con- 
cept was colossal; even more so the execution of it. 
Year after year he toiled patiently upon the lava 
slopes of the quiescent mountain, until at last the 
statue took form under his hands and the yearly boat 
could steer her passage thereby straight into harbor. 
Traffic increased; the old vessel returned no more, and 
in her place came traders from many nations; and all 
the while, high on the cliffs, the Bishop carved his 
Virgin, white and beautiful, breasting the gales, 
triumphant upon the slopes, as though she kept sub- 
dued the°furies of the voleano’s heart. 

Years rolled by, and at last she looked forth, a be- 
nign presence, over the new, splendid church which 
had been built near the summit of the mountain. She 
stood behind and above, with hands outstretched, as 
though to bless the passing ships and sojourners in all 
the unconverted islands eastward. With her comple- 
tion the burden of guilt, borne many years, fell from 
the carver’s mind. Perhaps he saw in her the fulfil- 
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ment of a penance for that last token of his love that 
he had not found courage to cast away when he as- 
sumed the priesthood. 

“If he came back!” he muttered, pacing his thorn 
fence, long since become an avenue of flowering trees. 
Outside, Barnabas was whining the confirmatory exer- 
cises with the native pupils, ‘‘’Twould be the crown 
of my life to save his soul, There was strong vir- 
tue in the man; he came whole from his Maker’s 
die.” 

He sighed, almost regretfully, thinking of those days 
of strife, when he first taught in heathen Okiak,. 
Presently, as he paced therg in reminiscence, he heard 
a crackling in the thorn-trees; a shadow fell athwart 
his path and, looking up, the priest saw Hanga- 
man. 

Each knew the other instantly, but each looked with 
amazement into his enemy’s face, for neither had 
been entirely conscious of the mortal changes that the 
years had brought. Yet though they had whitened 


Hangaman turned, beckoning, and the Bishop fol- 
lowed him. They crossed the thorn fence, emerged 
into the bush grass, and began to climb the voleano’s 
slopes, slipping and stumbling over the sharp lava 
points, yet ever ascending, until at last they stood be- 
neath the statue of the great Virgin, beside the 
erater’s rim. Here their feud was to be fought out at 
last, at this extremity of the land, this fire-born cone 
where heaven’s Queen stood guard against earth's 
devils. 

The Bishop unfastened his coat and flung it upon 
the ground. He rolled his shirt-sleeves up above his 
elbows, and, smiling, undaunted, turned to face the 
naked savage before him. Then Hangaman opened 
his pouch and, drawing from it the photograph, he 
placed it in a hollow among the cliffs. The gestures 
that accompanied this act made clear his purpose; 
this was his deity, by whose protecting aid he meant 
to bring the Virgin’s power to naught. 

Suddenly a ery broke from the Bishop’s lips. His 




















Each looked with amazement into his enemy’s face 


the hair and stamped the countenance with the sign- 
marks of their dominion, they had but strengthened 
either in the stubbornness of his faith. 

A huge and naked bulk, burned black by suns, 
seamed with old battle-sears, his back criss-crossed 
with whitened wales from the jailers’ lashes in the con- 
vict settlement, Hangaman towered over his ancient 
enemy. He wore his shark-skin girdle and a little can- 
vas pouch over his breast. In it he carried the photo- 
graph which, in some incredible way, he had secreted 
during those thirty years of his imprisonment; confi- 
dent in its power, one thought had buoyed him up and 
held him back from death—that he should kill his 
enemy and, doing so, restore the days of plunder and 
war. He had not changed, though everywhere change 
ruled in the islands, When he was freed he found an 
ancient boat; he spread its tattered sails to the winds, 
beating into the gales, drawing in new strength again 
in his conflict with the elemental forces of the seas. 
He knew his body, wasted and weak, was but the cloak 
of a more furious spirit; and over his breast he felt 
the photograph in the amulet. 

Slowly, without a word, Hangaman undid his shark- 
skin girdle and cast it upon the ground. It was the 
old sign, the challenge for a fight unto death, and 
into the Bishop’s eyes the old love for battle leaped, 
and it blazed there, and three decadés were forgotten. 
He bowed himself stiffly and picked it up. 

Outside the fence of thorns he still heard Barnabas 
whining. 
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arms fell to his sides and a helpless weakness over- 
came him. He saw; he felt the omnipotence of that 
ancient love calling him now, after those thirty years, 
claiming him—that love that he had put by in years 
of. penance upon the mountain top. 

But even as he stared dimly through the mists 
that swathed his vision, he saw the anger die out of 
his enemy’s face. Hangaman with parted lips was 
staring at the statue. And suddenly the Bishop 
understood. 

Unwittingly, even while he sought to drive from his 
mind all memory of her, he had carved the likeness 
of his love into the statue. 

He sprang to Hangaman’s side and, snatebing the 
photograph from the cleft in the cliff, thrust it into 
his hands. 

“Thou hast fought Christ these thirty years,” he 
eried, triumphantly. “ And, all ignorantly, thou hast 
fought Him in His Mother’s name, This is She whom 
thou didst serve so blindly. None can contend success- 
fully with God. He draws us to His side in divers 
ways. 

“Old pirate, there is no longer enmity between thee 
and me. For thou hast loved Her all the while, Her 
who sits enthroned above these fleshly changes that we 
must undergo. She is thine no less than ours who 
worship Her. Once IT baptized thee with water; now it 
is with the spirit of God.” 

He led him, stumbling, down the hill to his church 
in the thorn-trees, 
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THE CLASS IN HUMOR 


“ OOD morning, gentiemen,” said the Professor of 
(5 Humor. “Mr. Garraway, after hearing the 

principles of the Little Willie joke as set forth 
in my lecture last Tuesday, you may tell me their 
essential ingredients.” 

“The child must not be over four years of age,” said 
Mr. Garraway. “It is desirable that he should be the 
son of a clergyman, and able to pipe up, chime in, or 
retort.” 

“Very good, Mr Garraway,” said the Professor. 
* Mr. Gabface, what is the reason for the age limit?” 

“ The child must not be over four, because an answer 
that would be cunning in a child of four, in a child 
of eight would be impudent, in a child of fourteen 
stupid, and in a young man over eighteen idiotic,” 
replied Mr. Gabface. 

“Correct,” said the Professor. ‘“ And why should 
he be the son of a clergyman?” 

“As a guarantee of the truth of the anecdote,” said 
Mr. Gabface. “ And he should be able to pipe up, 
chime in, or retort because children of that age do not 
observe, remark, or reply, using methods of interjec- 
tion which are best conveyed to the reader’s appre- 
hension by the terms ‘pipe up,’ ‘chime in,’ and 
* retort.’ ” 

“A very clear exposition of the facts, Mr. Gabface, 
and I am quite certain that upon your graduation from 
this institution you will become one of the most suc- 
cessful Little Willieists of the age,” said the Professor. 
*“ And now for a few examples. Mr. Slabsides, can you 
give me a good example of the Little Willie joke— 
say. of the vintage of 18797” 

“ Little Willie B.,” said Mr. Slabsides, “the son of 
the Rev. Dr. B., of S——d, Connecticut, was allowed 
to dine with his parents the other night, and upon being 
asked if he would like some pie, piped up in a merry 
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ENGLISH IDIOMS: “HE SMELT A RAT” 


little voice, * Nol? * No what, Willie?’ said his mother, 
reproachfully, ‘No pie.’ retorted Little Willie.” 

“Mr. Dubbleigh.” he said, “what is the earliest 
example of the Boy and Pie joke that we have?” 

“Year five, Antediluvian period,” said Mr. Dub- 
bleigh. “ Little Cain, age four, asked by his mother, 
Eve, why he does not eat his pie pipes up, * because.’ 
‘Because what?’ asks his mother, reproachfully. 
* Because I am not Abel,’ retorts Little Cain.” 

‘Very good, indeed, Mr. Dubbleigh,” said the Pro- 
fessor, after the class had recovered from its convul- 
sion. “ Now, Mr. Jimerack, is there any foreign or 
continental variation of this jest?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Jimerack. ‘“ There is the 
Teutonic or German variety. Little Wilhelm von G., 
son of Pastor von G., of Potsdam, on being asked at 
dinner if he would like a pretzel, piped up, ‘ Nein!’ 
‘Nein what, Wilhelm? asked his mother, reproachfully. 
‘Nine pretzels, retorted Wilhelm.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Professor, sobbing, “ the class 
is dismissed for the day.” 

UNCLE RASTUS ON GENESIS 

Tur boy had climbed up on Unele Rastus’s knee 
with an appealing demand for a story which the old 
man was as usual utterly unable to resist. 

“Oneet on a time,” he began, “dey was a gemman 
and a lady what lived in a gvarden. De name ob de 
gemmen was Adam, and the name ob de lady was Eve, 
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and dey had most eberyting anybody wanted to eat. 
Dey was fresh vegetables in dat gyarden, and chickens, 
and roast lamb, and mashed potaters aoozlin’ with 
gravy, ready for ’em t’ree times a day, and all dey 
really had to do was to not eat none o’ de apples in de 
orchard. Dey’d done been told not to tetech dem ap- 
ples under no sukkumstances if dey wanted to stay 
dar, but if dey did .done tetch ’em, dey’d hab to move 
out and live somewlhar else, where dey’d hab to woyk 
for a libbin’ by de sweat ob deir browses, and pay fo’ 
deir bread and butter, and de chickens, and de roast 
lamb, and de potaters all aoozlin’ with gravy. Well, 
I guess yo’ know how dat was, sonny. Dey done loss 
all deir appetite fo’ chickens, and roast lamb, and po- 
taters all aoozlin’ with gravy, and kep’ a-yearnin’ and 
a-yearnin’ fo’ dem apples, ontil finally de lady, while 
de gemman was out walkin’ one day, sneaked ober to 
de orchard, and after. some howdy with a Mr. Snake 
what lived acrost de way “bout how sweet dem apples 
was, she done went and eat one ob ’em, savin’ de core 
fo’ de gemman’s supper.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, ‘and then they got fired.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Rastus, shaking his head, sol- 
emnly. “ Dey’d gone and bruk de contract, and dey 
done got fired. Dey packed up all deir furniture, and 
deir household goods, and started lookin’ fo’ a new 
lodgin’ place, but on deir way out dey had ter pass 
dat orchard oncet more, and as dey went by one 0’ 
dem apples he done let out a laugh at ’em, and begun 
to guy ’em. 

“* Hi yah, Mistuh,’ he done holler. ‘ Got fired, aint 
ye!’ 

“Mistuh Adam, he done walk along, not sayin’ 
nuthin, but doin’ a heap o’ thinkin’. 

“*Wouldn’t like a glass o’ cider ’fo’ yo’ go, would 
ye?’ grinned the apple. 

“Wid dat, Mistuh Adam done turned round and 
walk back to de tree, an’ he grabbed dat old apple in 
his hands, and he say, ‘I done suffered enough without 
standin’ no sass from you!’ says he, and wid dat he 
squushed de apple under his foot, and walked away.” 

The old man paused a moment, and again scratched 
his woolly old head. 

“And dat, sonny, was de origin ob—now what yo’ 
spose?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, Uncle Rastus,” said the boy, run- 
ning over many possibilities in his mind. 

“ Apple sass!” said the old man. 


BUSY DAYS 

“WELL, Dobby, these seem to be busy days,” said 
Harkaway. 

“Yes.” said Dobby: ‘Mrs. Dobby is busy from 
morning to night trying to make up her mind where 
to spend the summer.” 

“And you?” said Harkaway. 

“Oh, Um busy from morning to night trying to 
gather together enough to enable her to spend what 
shell have to spend while spending it,” said Dobby. 


A THOUGHTFUL ACT 

CoLONEL Dopson was making his usual daily tour 
of his preserves, inspecting the gardens, both flower 
and vegetable, and had now come to the live-stock. As 
far as the eye could see everything in the stables and 
the barns was in ship-shape order, and the Colonel 
was somewhat inclined to compliment Rastus on the 
general condition of matters in his charge, but decided 
to withhold final commendation until the chicken-coop 
had been inspected. And here it was that the only 
noticeable shortcoming was to be found. A careful 
count of the spring broilers showed that there was 
one missing. The brood had hatched out some time 
before just thirteen little chicks, and they had safely 
reached the point where the Colonel’s mouth watered in 
anticipation of their immediate service upon his table. 
Three careful counts demonstrated beyond all question 
that their number had been reduced by one. Twelve 
broilers and no more were there, and the Colonel 
turned a cold eye upon Rastus. 

“There are only twelve broilers here, Rastus,” he 
said, with a steely cut to his voice. 

“Yassuh, Cunnell,” said Rastus. “ Jess twelve nice 
fat broilers, suh. Mighty fine lot o’ chickens, Cunnell.” 
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IN WHEAT 


“There were thirteen, Rastus,”’ said the Colonel, 
severely. 

“Yassuh, dey certainly was dat number, suh,” said 
the old darky. 

“ Well?” said the Colonel, incisively. ‘Go on.” 

“ Wuh—well, yuh see, Cunnell,” stammered the old 
man, “ah wanted to save dat air brood foh you’ table, 
suh, an’ when J] done remember, suh, dat thirteen am a 
onlucky numbah, suh, an’ found dem thirteen broilers 
a-settin’ down to deir tables a-eatin’ togeddah, suh, 
ah jess couldn’t set dah mahself and see dem takin’ no 
chances, so I jess done removed one ob ’em, suh.” 

“Did you kill it?’ demanded the Colonel. 

* Wuh—weli, Cunnell, ah—ah wrung his neck, suh, 
and nacherly he died,” said Rastus. 

* And what then?” persisted the Colonel. 

* Wuh—well, Cunnell,” said the old man, with an ap- 
pealing smile, “ yuh know, suh, dey ain’t many niggahs 
as would waste a dead chicken, suh.” 


THE SPORTING CONSTABLE 

“WAAL,” said the constable, after some parley with 
Jinks, “IT reckon {- know speed when [ see speed, and, 
by gorry! [ll bet ye five dollars ye was goin’ faster’n 
the law allows.” 

“PH bet you five [ wasn’t,” said Jinks. “ And 
there’s the money.” 

He paid the constable the five dollars, and resumed 
his journey. 

“They is suthin’? in this sportin’ life after all,” 
chuckled the constable, as he folded up the bill and 
placed it in his pocket. 





A DEDUCTION 

“Say, Pa,” said little Johnny, after an hour or two 
of deep reflection, “if 1 put a lemon and some sugar 
in a pail o’ water would that be lemonade?” 

“Yes, my son, yves—of course it would,” replied Mr. 
Squiggles from behind his newspaper. 

“Well, then,” continued Johnny, edging toward the 
door, “if that’s the case I suppose if I put a piece of 
artillery and some gunpowder in a barrel of water it 
would be a cannonade, weuldn’t it?” 
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BULLDOG: 1 pON’r APPROVE OF THAT PROPOSITION 
AT ALL. 

DEERHOUND: You CERTAINLY LOOK AS IF YOU 
MAD SET YOUR FACE AGAINST IT. 
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Golfing with Father Ne 


HOW THE GREAT GAME WAS FOR THE FIRST TIME SUCCESSFULLY PLAYED 








ON SHIPBOARD WITH THE AID OF SURVEYORS WHO MEASURED THE DRIVES 


By William Edmund Cooke 


me, Maurentic. Karly in the morning, 
ty before there were any people around 
y\ to bother him by whispering, or 
(ASW sneezing, or giggling, or stamping, 
or telling anecdotes, or striking 

“29 matches, or doing any of the other 
things the brutal crowd around the tee always does, 
this man used to drive five or six balls ahead from the 
forward end of the promenade deck and five or six balls 





driver owned by J. C. Watson, of the Hurlingham Golf 
Club, also of Buenos Aires. Mr. Weyand liked it so 
well that he teed up several old balls on the ship’s 
deck and drove them far out to sea. One drive was a 
“ sereamer,” and some one cried: “ Oh-h-h! How far 
do you think that one went?” 

I answered that it would be easy enough to deter- 
mine how far the ball had gone if we had one observer 
forward and another aft, each of whom would note the 
exact angle from his point of observation at which the 
ball struck the water. Knowing exactly how far 
apart the observers were on the base of a triangle, it 
would be a_ perfectly 
simple matter to caleu- 











late the distance of the 
ball’s” flight by _ esti- 
mating ‘the point at 
which the two sights 
crossed. 

Our ship immediately 
became a floating and 
fervid golf club and we 
determined to hold a 
tournament. But how 
could we_ get balls 
enough to go around? 
Our golfers had only the 
few scattering ones left 
over in their caddy bags. 
A genius solved the 
question at luncheon by 
showing us in triumph 
the hard round seed or 
stone of an_ alligator 
pear. “ The very thing!” 
we all exclaimed, and a 
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After observer Second wigwag First wigwag 


The steamship “ Vasari” serving as a tee 


astern from the after-part of the-deck. He enjoyed 
immensely the sensation of watching the balls fly over 
the round blue waves with their nice white pillow- 
shams of lacy foam, lose themselves awhilé in the 
sunny sky, and at last plop into the ocean with a neat 
little jet of white froth to mark the spot, ever and 
ever so far away. He thought that the balls driven 
aft traveled farther than those he drove forward, 
though of course they didn’t; yet the thought cheered 
him and made his mornings at the ocean tee the best 
part of his voyage. 

How happy he would have been had he traveled with 
us aboard the steamship Vasari on her latest trip 
from Buenos Aires to New York, when we had real 
driving matches on the heaving fair-green of the 
billowy Atlantic. These were not fancy matches for 
form or beauty of style, but downright regular 
matches in which the length and accuracy of each 
drive were accurately measured. Measured? Yes, 
measured—that is, by triangulation, which gave us 
faithfully the distance flown by every ball and the 
angle of its flight from the tee on the ship’s deck. So 
far as any of our ship’s company knew this was the 
first game of deep-sea golf ever played. There is no 
reason, though, why this most modern form of the 
royal and ancient game cannot be played on every ship 
that sails the blue. 

Our game came about quite by accident. One day 
George H. Weyand, a member of the San Andreas 
Golf Club of Buenos Aires, took a great liking to a 


The tee Forward observer 


good scout was sent to 
the steward for more. 
But alas! every hard, 
round alligator-pear seed 
that was driven off the 
tee was cracked into 
countless pieces by the impact of the drive, so that 
there was no ball flight to observe and record. 

Help came to us at Trinidad, where we arrived 
next day and found a dealer in sporting goods who had 
bought a big stock of 
golf balls of the most 


First-officer Williams was the first abserver on the fore- 
castle head; third-olli¢er Rice was the other on the 
second-class promenade deck at the stern. At these 
points tables were fixed, on each of which was placed 
180° seales, fifteen inches in diameter, and having « 
movable pointer pivoted from the center. The “ tee” 
was arranged on the main deck forward, at a point 
where a section of the side-rail could be taken out in 
order to have a “ fair course,” and an ordinary cocoa- 
nut fiber door-mat was placed at this point to take the 
place of: turf. 

The player on the tee was in full view of the 
observer stationed forward, but the superstructure 
amidships prevented the observer stationed aft from 
getting a view; so that it was necessary to provide 
two signalmen with wigwag flags, one at either end 
of the upper promenade deck, to let Officer Rice know 
when a ball had been driven off, so that he could 
watch for the splash. 

Each observer was provided with a record on 
which to note the angle formed from his point 
of observation to the point where the ball struck the 
water. 

These records were arranged without any reference 
to the player, one observer merely noting Ball No. 1, 
66°; Ball No. 2, 58°; Ball No. 3 81°, ete.,—while the 
other observer made corresponding memoranda at his 
own post. 

I was stationed at the tee and noted on a further 
record Ball No, 1, Weyand; Ball No, 2, Coote; Ball 
No. 3, Clark, ete. 

It was an easy matter to calculate the distance of 
each drive. The players and the spectators were quite 
as interested as the contestants and “gallery” at 
any golf club on land—perhaps even more so. The 
speed of the ship, of course, did not affect the result, 
since every ball was driven off at right angles to her 
course. The winners of the first deep-sea golf tourna- 
ment were W. B. Price, of the Audubon Golf Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky, with a drive of 530 feet; 
second,. Dumont Clarke, Jr., of the Ekwanok Golf 
Club, with 520 feet. The other players, besides 
Messrs. Weyand’ and Watson mentioned above, 
were Miss Alice Ficke, of the Rock Island Ar- 
senal G. C., and the Rev. H. C. Coote, West Wilts. 
England, 





improved make and 
found them a loss be- 
cause no one in _ that 
vicinity cared to play. 

“The heat has begun 
to crumble them a little,” 
he said, “but each ball 
would last a dozen holes 
or so. They cost three 
shillings each, -but 
they’re no use to me, and 
you may have them for 
threepence apiece.” 

The tournament was 
held next day, with the 
dealer’s entire stock of 
golf balls for ammuni- 
tion. As our ship was 
more than five hundred 
feet long we were en- 
abled easily to establish 
a base line for our ob- 














servers four hundred and 
thirty-eight feet apart. 


Driving a golf-ball out to the me:maids 





La Princesse Lointaine 


Over the waters and far away 


There is a land that the sailors ‘know, 
Where the tall, white lilies forever sway, 

And the crimson roses forever blow; 
And the seamen, pushing their ships from the strand, 
In song have called it the Far-away Land. 


Only the destined prince can reach 


The land and city of Far-away, 
Run his ship on the golden beach, 
And wed the princess, and rule 


And waiting his coming the portals stand 
Welcoming-wide in the Far-away Land. 


The roses sleep on the dreaming walls, 
The fountains nod in the hyacinth beds, 


The warm wind sighs through the 


Where the courtiers are bowing their sleepy heads. 
With her cheek at rest on her slender hand 
The princess waits in the Far-away Land. 


By Walter Perry Doig 


Ship after ship with its swelling sail 


Slips away with the wind and the tide, 
Daring with eager prow the gale 

On nameless waters afar to ride. 
With sails full set and tiller in hand 
Each of us seeks for his Far-away Land. 


But some stop off at the Fortunate Isles 


And eat of the lotus, and so forget, 
And only remember their quest at whiles 


alway, 


silent halls 





When the heart’ is sick, and the cheeks grow wet. 
For the flash of an instant they understand 
And weep for the love of their Far-away Land. 


You who follow her sweet lips’ call 
Over the waters and over the sea, 

Though the days of your life like the leaves may fall 
While you wander and long for the love to be— 

Fairer than you, even, understand, 

She is waiting for you, in the Far-away Land, 
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WHERE THE NOON-DAY LUNCH-HOUR IS NOT HURRIED - 


DRAWN BY R. G. VOSBURGH 
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We Westerners have long regarded the 
Eastern accomplishment of sending one’s 
soul out of one’s body and returning to it 
at will as a miracle. The length of time 
we are taking to change our definition of 
this act is just part of the maddeningly 
slow process of social evolution. A thing 
is first a miracle, then a luxury, after 
that a necessity, and finally a matter of 
course. To rid oneself from time to time 
of one’s mind and body is so glaringly 
necessary that the only miracle is that 
it is not done by at least a favored 
minority, so that it may reach the stage 
of being called a luxury. It is amazing 
that we put up so patiently with ourselves 
from the beginning to the end without 
hoping or even consciously craving a 
respite. To be oneself for seventy years 
seems at moments almost too much to ask 
of any one. Even sleep is not the rest it 
was intended to be, for our dreams eari- 
cature and underline our absurdities until 
the waking day appears more restful than 
the night. If we are then more con- 
tinually self-conscious we are not at least 
so dementedly so. Never to be rid of the 
mind that whirls in its silly circle, grind- 
ing us as it goes—that is martyrdom. 
We have reasoned with it so often, proving 
that every spoke which makes strong its 
whirling wheel is composed of pettiness, 
exaggeration, and short-sightedness, but on 
it goes, precisely as though it were justi- 
fied, and never are we given the rest we 
so much want. What could be more de- 
liciously peaceful than to clear one’s mind 
of befogging cobwebs, put it in a beau- 
tiful state of order and elimination, then 
close it up, and, existing for a short time 
without it, return rested to a mental ap- 
paratus freshened by its lapse from ill- 
governed activity. But even when we are 
not using our minds we have to stay in 
them, cluttering them up, threshing over 
and over the same grist until it becomes 
mere dust to breathe, congesting our heads 
for ali the world like influenza until ir- 
ritation brings on _ sneezing, sneezing 
brings tears to our eyes, and we find 
ourselves crying for no reason under the 
sun but because of the surrounding waste 
matter resulting from an over-use we 
never wished or intended. 

Our minds harass our bodies and our 
bodies distract our minds, and we long 
ardently to separate the two or else leave 
them both to recuperate by relieving them 
of our bothersome selves. If ever a civil- 
ization made such a boon desirable it is 
ours, yet we are wholly at a loss how to 
procure it. Picture going about, a small, 
grey, shivering cloud, floating rather high 
from relief at being free of encumbrances, 
knowing that one’s mind and body were 
doing nothing either should not. The un- 
attainableness ef it is enough to make one 
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weep. A small, gray cloud is all we are 
up to being some days; so unfevered, so 
reasonable—reason being removed—and so 
unfatigued; incapable alike of remorse and 
resolve, the things which bring both in 
their train not being with us and, happily, 
unable to act without us. 

Nothing else is so much with us as 
ourselves. We see our husbands, friends, 
favorite cities, and operas at differing in- 
tervals. All things we rest from, give an 
opportunity to rest from us, and manipu- 
late with the idea constantly in mind that 
the staleness of over-use had better be 
avoided. Even great books we put from 
us for a while and bring out others. We 
weary of masterpieces and dispose of 
things that are in good condition, our 
fatigue at the sight of them overbalancing 
our sense of thrift. In all other matters 
the need for freshness is felt and catered 
to, but in our relation to ourselves it is 
disregarded. We are so familiar with our 
ways that occasional contempt cannot help 
but follow. We know so well our artifices 
and lacks. We have braced ourselves so 
often with the thought of our virtues that 
they cease to dazzle us and have seconds 
of looking very tawdry indeed. We have 
whipped ourselves with the same flights 
of philosophy and frightened ourselves 
with the identical stinging scorn until 
we will be hurried from neither aspira- 
tion nor shame, but continue at the jog- 
trot which is the most madding of all. 
We know in advance our particular, ob- 
sessed orientations and watch ourselves 
as we follow them out with sickening 
inevitableness, We want, we need, from 
no warmer source than mere human 
decency, we deserve a rest—quite a short 
one, just an hour’s exeursion by ourselves 
with no impedimenta. We would not 
mind the exposure it would be to send 
our spirits off robbed of the trappings 
they commonly drag about with them. We 
are willing to look small and unsub- 
stantial, unformed and unimposing, even 
a little bare and pathetic, for the com- 
fort we would find in the state. To be 
a cool, clarified, unthinking, and unfeel- 
ing wisp is our idea of ecstasy. It is bet- 
ter than being an uncontrollable bulk, 
composed of deficiencies and harping crab- 
bedness. The Hindoo leaves his body im- 
passive and his mind quiet, while his 
spirit soars to a minaret and, perching on 
it, blinks at mankind. We would, if we 
could, have our bodies impassive and our 
minds quiet; and as for our spirits, we 
would find a cool little corner for them 
to rest in, an unattainable little corner 
that no one else could reach, and we would 
not even blink at mankind. Blinking re- 
quires effort; we would just tuck in the 
straying ends of our cloudiness and have 
an hour’s blissful rest from ourselves. 




















“PARAMATTA,” MR. TAFT’S NEW HOUSE AT BEVERLY 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS MR. TAFT’S NEW HOUSE AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
IT IS SITUATED ON CORNING STREET AND STANDS ON THE HENRY W. PEABODY 


ESTATE, 
ROOMS. 


THE BUILDING HAS THREE ENTRANCES AND CONTAINS TWENTY-TWO 
TWO GARAGES AND A NINE-IIOLE GOLF-COURSE FORM CONVENIENT 


ALJUNCTS - 





The Hungry Apple Tree 


Norarty cautious among fruit-bearers 
is the apple tree, which is always 
the last to flower, The almond tree 
is the most careless of consequences and 
the most in haste to open its buds, The 
wild plum, the wild cherry, and the pear 
tree are close seconds in the race for the 
spring sun, and not seldom they pay dear- 
ly for their impatience: 

The apple tree and the quince tree await 
the arrival of their green leaves before 
they put forth their buds. 





_ 


Prodigious natural forces must be set 
in action to prepare the sap congealed by 
a long, cold winter, to fn it ready to 
swell, to run, and, at last, to force the 
tree to burst into bloom. The effort is 
great, and the tree must find food of ex- 
cessive strength-giving properties before 
it can transform the elements drawn from 
the ground into the sap that produces 
flowers and fruit. 

The strength of the fruit tree is easily 
exhausted, for, though drawn from the 
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earth, it is the gift of but a very limited 
radius. Only the ground within reach 
of the nutrition organs of the tree—the 
roots—can accumulate and bestow what 
the tree needs to enable it to work upon, 
to transform, and to send throughout its 
vegetable organism. 

Often there.comes a time when the tree 
ceases to find enough food to satisfy its 
hunger. In such case nature is able to 
provide for a wild tree—an oak or an ash, 
a tree raised from soil fitted to answer 
to all the needs of a tree. But the fruit 
tree is hampered by needs given to it by 
man; needs that it has no means of sat- 
isfying. Nature admits man’s interven- 
tion, but does not take the responsibil- 
ity for all the consequences of that in- 
tervention. She retrenches in order to 
save lives by eliminating the sick, So the 
tree covered with blossoms drops many if 
not all of its half-formed fruit buds. 
When nature has eliminated all that is 
useless, if the fruit buds remaining on the 
tree promise to exceed the amount easily 
nourished by the tree, part of the fruit 
in process of formation falls. Then, if the 
tree is not able to do its work, the fruit 
left upon it comes to the harvest under- 
sized and anemice. 

The nourishment given to an apple tree 
should be wholesome and abundant, and 
of a clfaracter to reconstitute the strength 
of the tree. Phosphorie acid and potash, 
mingled with the elements of the ground 
in which the tree is rooted, are the best 
food; they are sufficient for the recon- 
stitution of the feeblest of fruit-bearers. 
The first part of the nourishment should 
be given fifteen days before the flowering- 
time of the tree, and it should be so dis- 
tributed that every adult tree may draw 
nourishment from eight pounds of super- 
phosphate of lime. The nourishment 
should be placed within a radius meas- 
uring the circumference of the tree’s foli- 
age. 

When the flowers are faded, when their 
leaves fall, at the moment when fruit 
begins to form, the potash is added to the 
lime already given to the tree, and mixed 
well with the ground. Wood ashes are 
the cheapest form of potash suitable for 
the nourishment of the apple tree 





Wanted—a New L’Enfant 


A COMPETITION open to all the world 
is announced by the Minister of Home 
Affairs for the commonwealth of Austra- 
lia, in connection with the designs for a 
federal capital city, to be constructed in 
the federal district of Yass-Canberra, 
which will be the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment of the commonwealth. Premiums 
will be paid to the authors of the designs 
placed first, second, and third in the order 
of merit, amounting to $8,750, $3,750, and 
$3,500, respectively. 

The invitation to competitors embodies 
the conditions and supplies necessary in- 
formation relating to the district of Yass- 
Canberra and its selection as the federal 
district, and the requirements for the con- 
sideration of designers. The allocation of 
appropriate areas embraces sites for the 
following buildings: House of Parlia- 
ment, residence of the Governor-General, 
residence of the Prime Minister, Depart- 
ment of the Prime Minister, Department 
of External Affairs, Attorney-General’s 
Department, Department of Home Affairs, 
Department of the Treasury, Department 
of Trade and Customs, Department of De- 
fense, Postmaster -General’s Department, 
courts of justice, places of public wor- 
ship, mint, national art gallery and li- 
brary, State-house, printing-office, govern- 
ment factories, university, technical col- 
lege, city hall, general post-office, museum, 
central railway station, railway marshal- 
ing yards, military barracks, criminal and 
police courts, jail, hospitals, national 
theater, central power station, gas-works, 
markets, stadium, parks and gardens, ete. 

A description of the site selected is also 
given, and a model of the city site on a 
horizontal seale of four hundred feet to 
one inch with a vertical scale of about one 
hundred feet to one inch has been pre- 
pared, and a cast of the model will be 
sent to each of the centers of distribution 
for inspection. Applicants who can estab- 
lish their bona fides as intending com- 
petitors may obtain information from the 
British Embassy at Washington or the 
British Consul-General at New York. 





The Life of the Sun 


THE reason why the sun retains its 
heat, in spite of the quantity that it 
gives out, is explained by the fact that 
heat is generated by the fall of particles 
toward its center. The diameter of the 
sun diminishes annually by one hundred 
and fifty meters, a little more than the 
ten-millionth part of its total. 

According to estimates made, thirty 
thousand years will pass before the solar 
radius diminishes enough to produce an 
effect appreciable by the most delicate in- 


struments—always supposing that the as- 
tronomical instruments of the future will 
be similar to the instruments of the pres- 
ent. By like ealeulations it is estimated 
that the sun will send heat to the earth 
between six millions and eight millions 
of years longer. 

Radium, which emits heat spontaneous- 
ly and without cessation, is present in 
the sun. One gram of radium frees enough 
heat in one hour to raise a grain of water 
from the temperature of ice to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. Hence the 
presence of this element assists in the pres- 
ervation of the sun’s heat. The spectro- 
scope reveals great quantities of helium 
in the sun; quantities great in proportion 
to the sun’s other elements. The presence 
of helium is due to the disaggregation of 
radium. Two grams of radium per ton 
of the sun’s elements would be enough for 
the entire regencration of all the heat 
ever lost by the sun. 
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HEART RIGHT 


When He Quit Coffee. 

Life Insurance Companies will not insure 
a man suffering from heart trouble. 

The reason is obvious, 

This is a serious matter to the husband or 
father who is solicitous for the future of his 
dear ones. Often the heart trouble is 
caused by an unexpected thing, and can be 
corrected if taken in time dnd_ properly 
treated. A man in Colorado writes: 

“T was a great coffee drinker for many 
years, and was not aware of the injurious 
effects of the habit till I became a practical 
invalid, suffering from heart trouble, in- 
digestion, and nervousness to an extent that 
made me wretchedly miserable myself and 
a nuisance to those who witnessed my 
sufferings. 

“IT continued to drink coffee, however, 
not suspecting that it was the cause of my 
ill-health, till, on applying for life insurance, 
I was rejected on account of the trouble 
with my heart. Then I became alarmed. 
I found that leaving off coffee helped me 
quickly; so I quit it altogether, and, having 
been ph Ramet by the advertisements of 
Postum, I began its use. 

“The change in my condition was remark- 
able. All my ailments vanished. My di- 
gestion was completely restored, my ner- 
vousness disappeared, and, most important 
of all, my heart steadied down and became 
normal, and on a second examination I was 
accepted by the Life Insurance Co, Quit- 
ting coffee and using Postum worked the 
change.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 








Club 
Cocktails 


When others are offered, it’s for 
the purpose of larger profits, 
Refuse substitutes. All varieties, 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 











DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages fot Alcohohand Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn, 











By Franklin Escher 





THE SUIT THAT THE GOVERNMENT LOST 


PERHAPS because of the fact that 
# the public as a whole is far more 
interested in the price of oil and 
tobacco than in the price of railway 
> transportation, the Supreme Court's 
N) decision in the “trust cases” was 
given infinitely more publicity than 
3 the more recent decision in the suit 
YX to dissolve the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific combination. But it is very much of a 
question whether the latter decision was not the more 
important of the two. When the Supreme Court 
found against Standard Oil and American Tobacco, 
it handed down an elaborate interpretation of the 
anti-trust law as applied to industrial combinations, 
but the standing of the railroads was not touched 
upon at all. The law, in other words, was interpreted 
in its application only to a part of the business of the 
country. It remained for the judges of the United 
States court, before whom the government’s suit 
against the Union Pacific system had been argued, 
to hand down a decision interpreting the anti-trust 
law in its relation to the most important industry 
in the country—railway transportation. <A railroad 
does business under public franchise and in its im- 
mediate territory has a virtual monopoly. An _ in- 
dustrial company operates under entirely different 
conditions. The principles of competition do not apply 
in the one case as in the other. It was not until 
it was definitely decided what was legal and what 
was not legal in both lines that the Sherman law 
was interpreted in its application to the country’s 
business as a whole. 

The particular suit which has resulted in this full 
interpretation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law was 
begun in February, 1908. Whether because of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal feeling toward Mr. Harriman or 
whether because it was felt by the administration that 
the so-called “ Harriman merger” had laid itself most 
open to attack, it was the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific combination which was singled out from all 
the others. Seven .years before the Union Pacific, 
then a landlocked line between Kansas City and 
Omaha on the east and Salt Lake on the west, had 
acquired enough shares in Southern Pacific to give 
it control. That meant an outlet to the coast over 
the Central Pacifie (owned by Southern Pacific). By 
its acquisition of that line Union Pacific, from being 
merely an inland road of considerable .importance, 
jumped into the lead among the transcontinentals. 

It was this combination which the government 
sought to break up under the Anti-trust Act. In a 
petition signed by Attorney-General Bonaparte, there 
were set forth in detail the agreements whereby the 
various financiers who had been made defendants in 
the suit were alleged to have secured control of the 
defendant roads and operated them in restraint of 
trade. Conspiracy was charged in the bill, and the 
formation of a combination in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act passed by Congress to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful monopoly. 

To these charges the railroad’s reply was that if 
any competition at all existed between itself and the 







Southern Pacific prior to the acquisition of that road, 
it was entirely unimportant and had no influence 
toward bringing about a consolidation of the two 
properties. Southern Pacific, it was pointed out, had 
a water and rail route from New York to San Fran- 
cisco vid New Orleans and in addition owned the 
Central Pacific which connects Great Salt Lake with 
the Golden Gate. With these lines, the Union Pacific 
interests asked, how could their line, running across 
the continent from Kansas City to Ogden, Utah, come 
into effective competition? With its line extended on 
from Ogden to the coast over the Central Pacific, and, 
through its ownership of Southern Pacific stock, con- 
trolling another road from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco, Union Pacifie might be claimed to have got 
itself in a position where it could restrain competition, 
but such a claim would certainly be far-fetched. 
Here, admittedly, were two transcontinental lines 
controlled by the same interests, but far apart through 
their entire length and serving an entirely different 
territory. Furthermore, in between and having equal- 
ly good eastern connections ran the Atchison. Under 
the circumstances, how could there be any suppression 
of competition on transcontinental business? 

By the Court’s decision these contentions are sub- 
stantially upheld. The whole question, says Judge 
Adams, who wrote the. prevailing opinion, revolves 
around the point whether, before the Union Pa- 
cific bought the Southern Pacific back in 1901, these 
two lines were in competition for a _ substantial 
amount of transcontinental business. In the opinion 
of the Court they were not. The geographical location 
of the lines of the two systems made it impossible. 
“While the Union Pacific was entirely dependent 
upon the Southern Pacific for its connection west- 
ward,” the decision reads, “the Southern Pacific was 
not at all dependent upon the Union Pacific for its 
connection eastward. Our conclusion,” the opinion 
continues, “is that all the facts of this case con- 
sidered in their natural, reasonable, and _ practical 
aspect, and given their appropriate relative signifi- 
cance, do not make the Union Pacific a substantial 
competitor for transcontinental business with the 
Southern Pacifie in or prior to the year 1901.” 

But of perhaps even greater importance than this 
interpretation by the Court as to what constitutes 
competitive business is its broad-minded expression 
that the results of such combination must be given 
due consideration in determining their legality. A 
combination formed for the purpose of suppressing 
competition and restraining trade could hardly re- 
sult in lower rates and better service. 

That is exactly what the Court finds the result of 
the combination between these two systems to have 
been. “The proof shows that after 1901 as well as 
before,” runs the opinion, “the rates for transcon- 
tinental traffic were the same over both the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific lines. There has since 
been, with respect to either of these lines, no impair- 
ment of service, no discontinuance of efforts to satisfy 
the public, and no complaints -of shippers of any in- 
ferior or inadequate service. On the contrary, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have since 1901 been ex- 


pended on these roads. Their physical condition has 
been vastly improved and their efficiency for public 
service, as well as for private profit, has been greatly 
enhanced. The whole proof taken together, we think, 
fails to disclose any conspiracy to restrain interstate 
or foreign commerce, in violation of the first section 
of the act.” 

By this ruling of the Court that in the determina- 
tion of whether a given railroad combination is or 
is not legal the results of such combination must be 
fully taken into account, there is established a prin- 
ciple most reassuring to the railroad industry as a 
whole. That there was some competition between 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific was freely ad- 
mitted by the railroad men themselves, but such com- 
petition was declared to be unimportant and its sup- 
pression no offset to the great benefits to be derived 
from the combination. And so the Court held. 
Whether there was any competition or not, the opin- 
ion runs, rates were not put up after the one road 
was purchased bythe other. Quite the contrary. 
After 1901 the service began steadily to improve, 
which is only another way of saying that the shippers 
get more for their money. 

Now, it needs but a very little knowledge of the 
railroad system in this country to realize that what 
is true of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific combina- 
tion is true of a dozen others. In railroads, as in 
everything else, the last two decades have been a 
period of centralization. The modern railway “ sys- 
tem” is made up of any number of smaller roads. 
And in the bringing together of these scattered units 
there has been many a transgression of the strict 
letter of the Sherman law. Comparatively few rail- 
roads, even in the earlier days, were built in a straight 
line between two points; nearly all of them have 
branches extending out in various directions. To con- 
solidate two or five or ten lines into one “ system ” 
meant almost inevitably the suppression of a good 
deal of “ competition.” But in the majority of cases 
such action was felt to be justified by the benefits 
resulting from such combination—benefits accruing to 
the shipper quite as much as to the carrier and mak- 
ing him perfectly willing to see the combination go 
through. All over the country such instances are to 
be found. Just as the industrial combination was a 
logical outcome of the development of our modern in- 
dustrial system, so these railroad combinations, many 
of them technically in restraint of trade, were the 
natural outcome of the country’s railroad develop- 
ment. 

Very much more, therefore, depended upon the 
Court’s decision in this “Harriman merger case” 
than the mere question as to whether Union Pacific 
had a right, under the Sherman Law, to go out and 
buy a controlling interest in Southern Pacific. Im- 
portant as it is, that question dwindles to insignifi- 
cance when compared with the fact that the decision 
declares legal what may be called the life and soul 
of modern railroad development. Important to the 
Harriman lines as was this decision, it was just about 
as important to every other big railroad in the 
country. 
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: LONDON SEES A FANCY-DRESS PARADE OF WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS 


ONE FEATURE IN THE MONSTER PARADE OF WOMEN 


SUFFRAGISTS WHICH WAS IIELD RECENTLY IN LONDON 


WAS A PROCESSION REPRESENTATIVE OF FAMOUS 


WOMEN OF THE PAST, THIS MAY HAVE BEEN THE LAST OF THESE DEMONSTRATIONS, SINCE THE PRESENT SUMMER WILL PROBABLY WITNESS THE COMPLETE 


VICTORY OF THE WOMEN’S CAUSE IN ENGLAND 
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The Safety of Safes 


PLAINFIELD, New Jersey, May 31, 1911. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


Sir,—The article in HarPer’s WEEKLY 
of May 13, 1911, “Safe-maker versus 
Safe-breaker,” gives such an erroneous 
idea of the present state of the art of 
securing treasure that it ought not to pass 
unanswered. 

There are safes and safes. One safe 
may really be burglar-proof or liquid- 
tight, while another may be untruthfully 
called so. Because of the fact that the 
great majority of safes are never attacked 
by burglars a chance is afforded for un- 
limited misrepresentation regarding a safe 
on the assumption that, once it is in- 
stalled, however poor or weak it may be, 
the lack of security it affords will never 
be revealed by a _ burglarious attack. 
Many comparatively new safes now in use, 
made of poor, cheap materials and of in- 
correct design, await only the attack of 
a skilled burglar for them and their whole 
class to be discredited. Yet their owners 
believe them to be good even though they 
were low-priced. 


The Virtue of Walls 

Resistance to fire and resistance to bur- 
glars call for such different properties 
that in this country, in places where con- 
siderable treasure is kept, they are not 
usually sought to be established in the 
same structure. A brick or concrete wall 
is the best protection against fire and a 
high-grade steel safe or vault the best 
against burglars or mobs. When such a 
safe is located within or surrounded by 
such walls its contents are safe. 

The burglar’s aids, with which the 
“criminal brain” threatens a_banker’s 
money, may be considered briefly in de- 
tail. 


Nitroglycerin, the Burglar’s Friend 

We come first to nitroglyéerin, the 
greatest friend the burglar has. It is not 
too much to say that of all dangers which 
money faces from burglars this one aid 
represents from ninety-five to ninety-nine 
per cent. It is very unusual to hear of 
a safe burglary accomplished by any other 
means. The liquid explosive is readily 
extracted from dynamite, which may be 
bought or stolen in nearly every country 
town, and a safe to resist attack made 
with it by a skilled cracksman must be 
of good material and workmanship. 

There are certain imaginary dangers, 
as I may call them, which, while appear- 
ing formidable in certain aspects, have 
never been used in consummating a safe- 
burglary. The burglars have done noth- 
ing with these imaginary aids, nor 
have they contributed anything tow- 
ard demonstrating their importance. In 
fact, they do not seem to be aware of 
them. Such aids are chiefly or wholly 
the offspring of the scientific brain im- 
agining what it would do under certain 
hypothetical conditions. Of these “ im- 
aginary aids” the methods for generating 
high heat are those most generally feared. 
As for electricity, the fusion of metals by 
electric current has been known over a 
hundred years, strong currents have been 
common for thirty years, and the pos- 
sibility of burglarizing safes or vaults 
by their use has been. widely advertised 
for the past fifteen years; yet not one 
dollar has been stolen from a safe by 
such means. Thermit and the oxy- 
acetylene blow-pipe are later and newer, 
but have not yet cost bankers anything 
except some loss of sleep and the price 
of devices to defeat attack made through 
their use. By all of these heating means 
plates of steel and iron have been per- 
forated in the laboratory, with the pro- 
duction of terrifying exhibits; but the 
burglar, fortunately, would have to estab- 
lish his laboratory at the safe and the 
difficulties are too great. He sticks to his 
familiar, compact, and_ effective nitro- 
glycerin. Attack on a safe by guns, 
referred to in Mr. Nathan’s article, is 
seriously urged by some as a real pos- 
sibility of danger which ought to be 
guarded against. To show how negligible 
is this imaginary danger—which, of 
course, could in any case be conceivable 
only as the result of a mob attack—it is 
only necessary to point out that field 
artillery, which alone could be used, is 
never supplied with armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles or solid shot. Such artillery is 
for use against troops or earthworks, and 
for such purposes only shell, shrapnel, 
grape, and canister are used. 


The Question of Tame 

The quotation, “ There is nothing made 
by the hand of man that cannot be un- 
made by the hand of man,” while true in 
the abstract, is not pertinent to the ques- 
tion of securing money from burglars. 
Rather it should read: “There is some- 
thing made by the hand of man that can- 
not be unmade by the hand of man work- 
ing under burglar’s conditions.” That 
qualification stating the difficulty of the 
condition under which a burglar must 
work so limits the would-be safe-breaker 
that the latest and best safes and vaults 
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have not been burglarized, nor are they 
likely to be by any means now known. 
A burglar is limited in time. Probably 
an attack by force on a safe has never 
been kept up more than three hours. At- 
tack by stealth may be conducted for 
weeks, it is true, but such an attack has 
never been conducted against a safe or 
vault of anything like the maximum 
strength. 

In an attack by force, which nearly al- 
ways involves the use of nitroglycerin, 
the amount of explosive which would be 
needed to burst open one of the best 
modern safes is too much for a burglar 
to think seriously of using. When a safe 
will succumb and yield its contents to the 
power of a few ounces of explosive, as 
many do, the burglar can cope success- 
fully with it, but when many pounds are 
required and the possibility of acquiring 
any passable money is practically zero the 
chances of profit are wiped out and the 
burglar looks for something easier. 


The Advent of the Time-lock 


The famous robbery of the North- 
ampton Bank, which the article refers to, 
was accomplished not by “duplicate 
keys,” as stated, but by the capture of 
the cashier, who was forced to tell the 
combination of the combination _ lock. 
Such a lock is not operated by a key. 
The chief and lasting result of that rob- 
bery, from the safe-maker’s standpoint, 
was the general introduction of the time- 
lock, which is a clock or heavy watch 
movement so connected with the locking 
mechanism that after the safe or vault is 
locked it cannot be unlocked by any one 
until the movement has run a prearranged 
number of hours. Thus the time-lock is 
for the personal protection of the cashier, 
and for that alone. It adds nothing to 
the security of the safe against forcible 
attack. Incidentally it gives a degree of 
protection against robbery by some one 
inside the bank who may know the com- 
bination of the safe. 

Nitroglycerin in the form of dynamite 
was first used in safe robbery about the 
year 1885 and the criminal brain seemed 
to be master of the situation. About two 
years before, however, the scientific brain 
had been active and manganese steel was 
discovered. This steel is the only known 
substance which is both extremely hard 
and extremely ductile at the same time. 
All other hard metals are brittle and all 
other ductile metals are soft, compara- 
tively speaking. Any one can under- 
stand that great hardness and great 
toughness ought to be possessed by a safe 
liable to be attacked by drill or nitro- 
glycerin, but the adaptation of the metal 
to the purpose was not an offhand mat- 
ter, and many years elapsed before it was 
seriously taken up and good safes made 
of manganese steel. 

Henry D. Hipparp. 





The “ Driver” Ants 


THE most formidable of the insect pests 
that affect the dwellers on the West Afri- 
can coast are the “driver” ants. These 
insects move in vast armies of millions, 
marching in a dense column two feet in 
— at a uniform pace, and in a straight 
ine. 

If a native hut lies in their path, and 
the inmates fail to prevent the ants from 
gaining the threshold, the hut must be 
vacated till the long line has passed 
through, and consumed everything edible 
within the building. 

The only thing that can stop the “ driv- 
ers” is a large fire directly in their line 
of march. A native when he discovers in 
time that the ants are marching toward 
his hut kindles a fire in front of the ad- 
vancing column. It turns neither to the 
right nor to the left, but plunges into the 
flames, for every ant seems impelled to 
go forward, no matter at what cost. 

After the “drivers” have walked into 
the fire for an hour or two, and several 
hundred thousand have been consumed, 
their sturdy stoicism weakens. They de- 
flect their line to the extent of a few feet, 
and, passing the fire, set out on a fresh 
path of destruction, which leads them clear 
of the hut they had threatened. 





The Water Telescope 


THE fishermen of Norway sometimes 
employ a rude sort of water telescope of 
their own invention. A tube is procured, 
made of tin and funnel shaped, about 
three and one-half feet long and nine 
inches in diameter at the broadest end. 
It is made wide enough at the top to take 
in the -observer’s eyes and the inside is 
painted black. At the bottom or wide end 
a clear, thick piece of glass ‘is inserted, 
with a little lead in the form of a ring 
to weight the tube. When the instrument 
is immersed in clear water it is said that 
the observer can see down an astonishing 
number of fathoms. 








Why inch along like an old inchworm with that antiquated hand 
spacing of the typewriter carriage when you can go right to the 
spot with a single touch on a Column Selector key of the model 10 


Remington 


The Remington Column Selector is the 
greatest of all recent typewriter improve- 
ments. It enables the operator instantly 
to place the carriage where she wills, skip- 
ping as many columns as she wills. By 
eliminating the hand spacing of the car- 
riage it saves from ten to twenty per 
cent. of labor according to the work 
to be done. 


And this is only 
one of a score 
of notable im- 
provements on 
the model 10 


VISIBLE 
Remington 







Remington 
Typewriter 
Company Pr 


(Incorporated) 


New York and 
Everywhere 


“HERE ARE THE FIVE COLUMN SELECTOR KEYS” 
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The Home of the 4: and the Eagle 


Here visitors are cordially welcomed and are shown the 
result of over fifty years unswerving loyalty to the 
highest ideals of Quality and Purity. Here they learn 
the reasons why 


** The Old Reliable *? 





Budweiser 


King of all Bottled Beers 
stands alone at the top of the world’s best brews. Its mildness 


and exquisite taste remains always the same, because it is 
brewed only from the cream of each year’s Barley crop and 
from the most costly Saazer Hops grown. 


Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis. Mo, 
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Yankee Athletes 
Invade England 


Pay on the steamship Vaderland on June 
They will meet the best athletes 
= ord and Cambridge in a dual con- 
test in London on July 11th. Although the struggle 
will be between British and American stars, it will 
be by no means a battle for the international cham- 
pionship. Rather it will furnish an occasion for 
strengthening by friendly athletic rivalry the ties of 
friendship between the old England and New England. 
The events on turf-track and cinder-path and_ field 
will afford much exciting sport, inasmuch as_ the 
teams on each side are pretty evenly matched, while 
the intermingling of the husky young undergraduates 
of the finest old universities of both countries in the 
exchange of social amenities will gracefully contribute 
to international concord. 

More hopeful argonauts never left harbor. Victory 
in a majority of the events was confidently predicted 
—provided always, however, that the athletes shall 
not be too badly upset by seasickness and that the 
climate of England shall not prove too violent a change 
from that of home. 

Coach Mack of Yale, usually averse to the role of 
prophet, spoke with the utmost confidence in predict- 
ing triumph. 

* Nothing but a complete breakdown can stop our 
boys,” he said. “Even last week, while preparing 
for the meet, nearly all of them broke their own 
records. Until our last trials, it looked as if the 
Mnglish team would have a walk-over in the dash, 
the high jump, and the distance run. We have im- 
proved wonderfully, though, of late, and it is not 
impossible for us to win every event on the pro- 
gramme.” 

Coach Donovan of Harvard was rather more con- 
servative. 

“Our boys are fit to go on the field to-day and win 
easily,” he said, “ but the sea voyage and the change 
of climate may affect them seriously. We ought to 
take six out of the nine events, no matter what 
happens.” 

Captain Foster of Harvard and Captain Kilpatrick 
of Yale were equally enthusiastic. 

The Yankee athletes who will meet England’s best 
collegians are: 

One-hundred-yard dash—F, A. Riley and E. U. 
Thatcher of Yale. Quarter-mile run—H. K. Kelly, 
Harvard, and J. H. Stewart of Yale. Half-mile run— 
B. M. Preble and H. Jaques, Jr., both Harvard. 
Mile run—H. P. Lawless, Harvard. Two mile run— 
P. R. Withington and W. F. Ryan, both Harvard. 
tunning high jump—A. DPD. Barker, Harvard, and 
W. Canfield, of: Yale. Running broad jump—R. J. 
Holden, of Yale, and J. R. Kilpatrick, of Yale. 
One - hundred - and - twenty - yard high hurdles—J. B. 
Cummings and G. A. Chisholm of Yale. Hammer 
throw—G. Childs, Yale; L. D. Howard and T. Cable, 
both of Harvard. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS ROBES OF INVESTITURE R. C. Floyd, the Harvard track manager, will man- 

PRINCE EDWARD O¥ WALES IS SHORTLY TO BE INVESTED AT CARNARVON CASTLE WITH THE MANTLE, age the combined teams, and he will have the advice 

RING, § ‘K, AND CHAPLET OF HIS ANCIENT DIGNITY, THE PRECEDE OF THE INVESTITURE OF HENRY of R. Park, who looked after the American end of the 

Vv. WILL BE FOLLOWED AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE. THE TITLE WAS FIRST CONFERRED ON PRINCE EDWARD, meet in 1904, and Professor Merriam, of Harvard, who 
AFTERWARD EDWARD Il. IN 1301 is at present abroad. 


Picked athletes of Yale and Harvard who sailed on June 24th to meet the teams of Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
G@HE ATHLETES, IN THEIR ORDER, ARE: STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT—FOSTER, H; FLOYD, H; REILLY, Y; KILPATRICK, Y; CANFIELD, Y; THATCHER, Y; WITHINGTON, 
H; PREBLE, H; LAWLESS, H; KELLEY, H; CABLE, H; CHILDS, Y; HOLDEN, Y; DONOVAN, H (TRAINER); MACK, Y (TRAINER). SEATED IN FRONT, LEFT TO 
RIGHT—BARKER, H; CHISHOLM, Y; STEWART, Y; CUMMINGS, H; HOWARD, H; RYAN, H. 
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Macadam, Road-maker 


Ir has been said that the best roads 
built sitice the days of the Romans are 
those known as macadamized roads. 

Macadam was a Scotchman who spent 
several years in America. On his return 
to his native land, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, he devoted his atten- 
tion to road-building. His leading princi- 
ple was that a road ought to be considered 
as an artificial flooring so strong and even 
as to let the heaviest vehicle pass over it 
without impediment. 

People began to hear with wonder of 
roads thirty and forty feet wide rising 
only three inches in the center, and he 
propounded the extraordinary heresy that 
a better and more lasting road could be 
made over the surface of a morass than 
over solid rock. 

Another of his principles was that the 
soil is more resistant when dry than when 
wet. In order to keep it in a condition of 
the greatest resistance—that is to say, dry 
—he advocated the putting over it of a 
covering impervious to rain—the road, in 
fact. The thickness of this covering was 
to be regarded in relation to its imper- 
viousness, and not at all as to its bearing 
of weights. 

Instead of digging a trench, therefore, 
to do away with the surface of the native 
soil, he carefully respected it, and raised 
the road sufficiently above it to let the 
water run off. 

Impermeability he obtained by the prac- 
tical discovery that stones broken small, 
and shaken and pressed together, as by the 
traffic on a road, rapidly settle down face 
to face and angle to angle, and make as 
close a mass as a wall. Mankind in gen- 
eral now believes that this last is all that 
Macadam invented; the rest is forgotten. 
That important fraction of his discoveries 
is what has given to us the verb to 
macadamize, and to the French their 
nouns macadam, macadamisage, and the 
verb macadamiser. 

It was soon found that roads which 
were mere layers of broken stone six, 
four, and even as little as three inches in 
thickness, passed through the worst 
winters without breaking up, while, 
as the coachman used to say, they “ran 
true.” 

Even in the breaking of stones Macadam 
effected a revolution. He saw that able- 
bodied men standing up with heavy ham- 
mers wasted the greater portion of their 
strength. He made his stone-breakers sit, 
so that all the force of the blows took 
direct effect on the stone; and the result 
was that he found small hammers did the 
work perfectly well, and thus was able to 
confine it to old men past hard labor, 
women, and boys, which reduced the cost 
of the broken stone by one-half. 

The size to which the stone should be 
broken he determined in a practical way, 
by the area of contact of an ordinary 
wheel with a smooth road. This he found 
to be about an inch lengthwise, and, 
therefore, he laid it down that ‘stone 
which exceeds an inch in any of its di- 
mensions is mischievous” —that is to 
say, that the wheel in pressing on one 
end of it tends to lift the other end out 
of the road. 

In practice he found it simplest to fix 
a weight of six ounces, and his surveyors 
carried scales to test the largest stones 
in each heap. : 

Macadam would allow no large stones 
even for the foundation of his roads, 
for he found that they constantly worked 
upward by the pressure and vibration of 
the traffic. The whole road was of small 
broken stones, even over swampy ground. 





Pill-making Crabs 


THESE tiny creatures, which are most- 
ly about the size of a pea, are found in 
abundance on the shores of the Malay 
Peninsula. They are usually first per- 
ceived on the beaches, after the going 
down of the tide, when they give the beach 
the appearance of. being covered with 
loose, powdery sand and holes of various 
sizes. Upon looking more closely, it is 
perceived that little radiating paths con- 
verge among the litter of sand to each 
hole, and that the sand itself is in minute 
balls. 

At the approach of an observer there 
immediately becomes apparent a peculiar 
“twinkle,” which is nothing else than 
the simultaneous and rapid retreat of a 
multitude of the tiny crabs into their 
holes. 

Should one who is watching these curi- 
ous little creatures take up his position 
by one of their holes and remain perfect- 
ly motionless, they. will in time come out, 
when he will be enabled to see them at 
work. 

Coming cautiously to the mouth of the 
hole, the crab will reconnoiter a bit, and, 
when satisfied that no enemy is near, it 
will venture about its own length from 
its lurking-place. Then, rapidly taking 
up particles of sand in its claws, it will 
deposit them in a groove beneath the 
thorax. 








As it does so, a little ball of sand is 
rapidly projected as through its mouth. 
This it seizes with one claw and deposits 
on one side, proceeding in this manner 
until the smooth beach is covered with 
little pellets, or pills, corresponding in 
size to its own dimensions. This is evi- 
dently its method of extracting particles 
of food from the sand. 





The Eskimo Sealer 


Tue Eskimo method of hunting seals 
shows a primitive calling improved to a 
fine art. When a seal is discovered the 
direction of the wind is at once noted. 
Then the hunter, keeping himself to the 
leeward of the seal, walks up to within 
about a quarter of a mile of it. Beyond 
this he begins. to crouch and advances only 
when the seal’s head is down. 

Now, as the seal is one of the most wide- 
awake of animals and has the habit of 
throwing up its head quickly every few 
seconds to guard against danger, it fol- 
lows that the Eskimo has to be extremely 
alert if he would get his seal. When the 
seal’s head is down upon the ice its eyes 
are shut, and it is said that in these brief 
intervals it takes its sleep. 

The hunter, by: carefully watching the 
seal’s movements, is able without much 
difficulty to get within about two hundred 
yards of it, but at closer quarters he is 
obliged to employ other tactics. He lies 
down at full length on the ice. Then the 
real sport begins. 

When the seal’s head is down the hunter, 
who keeps a keen eye on his prey, is able 
to approach still nearer by dragging him- 
self forward on his elbows. This ma- 
neuvering continues for some time, until 
the distance between man and beast has 
been reduced to a few yards. 

When near enough to make a sure shot, 
the Eskimo takes his bow and arrow from 
his side and sends a swift shaft through 
the head of his outwitted companion. 
Sometimes, instead of the bow and arrow, 
a harpoon is used with equal effect. 





The Cork Industry in Spain 


THE cultivation of cork-trees forms an 
important industry in Spain. The cork- 
tree is an oak which grows best in the 
poorest soil. It cannot endure frost, and 
must have sea air, and also some altitude. 
It is found all along the coast of Spain, 
the northern coast of Africa, and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. 

There are two barks to the tree, the 
outer one being stripped for use. The 
cork is valuable according as it is soft and 
velvety. 

When the sapling is about ten years 
old it is stripped of its outer bark for 
about two feet from the ground; the tree 
will then be about five inches in diameter, 
and about six feet up to the branches. 
This stripping is worthless. The inner 
bark appears blood-red, and if it is split 
or injured the tree dies. 

After eight or ten years more the outer 
bark has again grown, and then the tree 
is stripped four feet from the roots. This 
stripping is very coarse, and is used to 
make floats for fishing nets. Every ten 
years thereafter the bark is stripped, each 
year two feet higher up, until the tree is 
forty or fifty years old, when it is in its 
prime, and may then be stripped every 
ten years from the ground to the 
branches. 





The ‘Growth of Crystals 


THERE is a wonderful resemblance be- 
tween crystalline growth and the growth 
of animals and plants, especially with 
reference to the power of healing and re- 
pairing injuries. 

If some of the lowest and simplest forms 
of animal life are torn asunder they are 
not killed, but each separate part grows 
into a perfect animal form. In plants this 
power is much more completely developed, 
while crystals possess it to an astonishing 
degree. It has been shown that a crystal 
that has been injured will, under certain 
circumstances, suspend its growth over the 
remainder of its surface until the injured 
part has been repaired. Yet there is no 
real life in the crystal, but simply a force 
that causes its particles to arrange them- 
selves in geometric forms. 

Some crystals, it is believed, have had 
their growth suspended during millions 
of years, after which enormous lapse of 
time the growth has been renewed. 

In one respect, it has been pointed out, 
crystals possess a great advantage over 
human beings —they are able to renew 
their youth. This is not because they 
have discovered a counterpart of the 
marvelous fountain that Ponce de Leon 
so vainly searched for, but because the 
forces of crystallization are able to renew 
their action even after the greater part of 
a crystal has been destroyed through age 
or accident. 
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FOLK-DANCES FOR 
HEALTH 


(Continued from page 13) 


cased in leather) and moving and placing 
ten-pins with speed and precision. 

In these games whole classes took part 
at one time. There was no chance for 
individual scoring—everything that count- 
ed was team-work. I happened to have 
the good fortune some five years ago to 
see several classes of these girls at play. 
The picture is as clear in memory as if it 
had happened only yesterday. The tiny 
girls danced with so much spirit and 
activity, such lack of posing or self-con- 
sciousness, such grace and zest, that one 
could see how vital and upbuilding an 
influence the dancing exerted. And when 
they played the running game with ten- 
pins (“ All up!” was its title), in which 
the groups of pins had to be moved a few 
yards and set in precise line by girl after 
girl in the competing teams, there was 
such scampering and giggling, punctuated 
now and then by a shrill squealing as a 
pin fell and was grabbed back into place, 
such fiery zeal and dashing sprints amid 
a chorus of hearty laughter, that you 
could actually see the youngsters growing 
stronger and healthier and happier every 
minute. They have interesting moving- 
picture displays nowadays in which they 
show on the swift-running film how the 
flowers grow, from the first tiny spire of 
green to the full-leafed blossom; but this 
living, moving picture of little children 
was far more interesting—they really grew 
as you watched. 

Within a year sixty-eight girls’ classes 
had been formed and fifteen teachers came 
to Miss Burchenal for regular instruction. 
She taught them the dances and the games 
so that they might teach their little pupils. 
There was no check in the growth of the 
enterprise. The teachers got no extra pay 
for this extra work, but they did it gladly 
—one hour a week, after school, to receive 
instruction and another hour a week to 
dance and play with the youngsters. They 
all found their own health and spirits and 
ability to work greatly improved by the 
dancing and games, One thousand teach- 
ers now take lessons from Miss Burchenal. 
During the last three years instruction in 
folk-dances has become a regular part of 
the course of physical training in the New 
York publie schools. The girls’ branch of 
the Public Schools Athletic League is 
thoroughly organized, and dancing and the 


light, quick games I have referred to 
form its course of activities. Twenty 


thousand girls out of the three hundred 
thousand between the ages of six and 
seventeen years attending the public 
schools of the city are enrolled in the 
dancing classes, and it is only a matter 
of brief time when all the girls of normal 
physical ability will be dancing regularly. 
In Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago the 
same work is being carried on. The pres- 
ent prospect is that within a few years 
a public-school girl who does not dance 
will be as rare as one who does not know 
the alphabet. Eight thousand girls from 
sixty different schools danced around 
forty-five May poles all a-flutter with long 
ribbons and gay garlands on the lawns 
of Central Park a few weeks ago. The 
spectacle was se charming, so abounding 
in life and joy, that no one could look 
at it without feeling exhilarated, hopeful 
for the welfare of the American of the 
future. And yet— 

“See that girl!” said a kind and keenly 
observant woman as a class of fifty girls 
were whirling and prancing in the esardas, 
the national dance of Hungary. “ See her! 
Isn’t she sure of herself and of the ad- 
miration she is attracting? Don’t you 
think that there is danger in this sort of 
training for girls? Doesn't it tend to 
send them to the stage, to expose them to 
temptations which otherwise would not 
reach them?” 

[ repeated the question to Miss Burchenal. 

“Tm glad your friend raised that 
point,” she replied, “ for it is important. 
As for the girl she noticed, it is not un- 
likely that she may take to publie dancing 
among surroundings and temptations that 
are not of the best. But if she is the 
sort of girl to run into folly she probably 
would do so if she never learned to dance. 
And I am convinced that any girl or any 
thousand girls will be so developed and 
strengthened, physically, mentally, and 
morally, -by the dancing and games 
taught in our publie schools that the re- 
sisting power to temptation is greatly 
strenzthened, Moreover, everything pos- 
sible is being done to avoid anything re- 
sembling ostentation or display in the 
dancing. Faney costumes, for example, 
are absolutely prohibited by a rule of the 
Board of Education.” 

Miss Burchenal also gave me a copy of 
a number of recommendations, governing 
the exhibitions of folk-dancing and athletic 
games for girls, offered by Miss Leverich, 
Miss Dodge, Mrs. Mackay. Mrs. Speyer, 
and the othér women at the head of the 
girls’ braneh of the Public Schools 
Athletic League. These recommendations 
have been and are closely followed. 
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Among them one reads: “ In the develop- 
ment of the good which we see in the 
physical exercise for girls, including folk- 
dancing and athletics, we recognize that 
there are certain real dangers. Our prob- 
lem is to secure the good results without 
fostering evil possibilities. We believe 
that the dangers may be avoided, at least 
in large measure, by the following steps: 

“1. By having folk-dancing for school 
and social purposes only. It does not 
seem to us wise to cultivate in girls the 
idea that they can earn money by: ex- 
hibiting their dancing. We do think that 
the exhibition of folk-dancing at the 
schools on the occasion of parents’ meet- 
ings and at school functions where the 
friends of the girls are invited is not only 
desirable, but useful; but we feel so 
strongly that when such exhibitions form 
part of pay entertainments the idea of 
the stage may be introduced and may be- 
come prominent as to lead us to say it 
would be better to eliminate these dances 
ot rather than to cultivate this 
idea.” 





A Day’s Traffic on Fleet Street 


Ir has been customary for a number of 
years to take a census of the traffic for 
a single day upon some principal London 
thoroughfares. One street chosen for the 
census is Fleet Street, a very important 
thoroughfare extending from one end of 
the Strand to Ludgate Cireus. It is a 
convenient and direct route to the city 
proper and is traversed by several lines 
of omnibuses. The striking feature of the 
census on Fleet Street during the past 
five years has been the rapid displacement 
of horse-drawn vehicles. 

The traffic of Fleet Street was taken 
for twelve hours, from 8 a.m. to 8 P.M., 
on April 19, 1911, and was compared with 
the same period and day in 1907. On April 
23, 1907, 4,143 horse cabs and omnibuses 
passed along Fleet Street and only 1,043 
motor cabs and motor omnibuses, while 
on April 19, 1911, there were 4,300 motor 
cabs and omnibuses against 486 horse 
cabs and omnibuses. On the day when 
the census was taken this year a strike 
was threatened by the taxicab drivers, so 
that the number of hansoms in use was 
in all probability much in excess of the 
daily average. 

In 1907 there were only 48 taxicabs, 
against 1,902 horse cabs, but on April 19, 
1911, the number of horse cabs was re- 
duced to 391 and the number of taxicabs 
increased to 1,616. 

The 62 motor vans passing on Fleet 
Street on April 19, 1911, was an increase 
of 106.66 per cent. over the number in 
use on the corresponding day in 1909, and 
nearly 38 per cent. over the number on 
the April day selected for 1910. The in- 
creasing use of motor vans is urged in 
London because of the great delay that 
is now occasioned to motor traffic by the 
procession of heavy horse-drawn wide 
drays proceeding slowly along the prin- 
cipal business streets, many of which are 
very narrow and easily blocked. 

The total motor traffic on Fleet Street 
more than quadrupled in four years. On 
the April day in 1907, 1,126 vehicles 
passed; in 1908, 2,073; in 1909, 2,392; 
in 1910, 3,884; and in 1911, 4,481. 





Montenegrin Heraldry 


As the early pilgrims used to wear a 
seallop shell in the front of the hat in 
token of their having made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, so the Montenegrins 
have adopted a national head-dress which 
has peculiar significance. 

It is a round, flat-topped hat of red 
cloth; round its side, and just overlapping 
its upper surface, is stitched a-black band. 
In a corner of the red circle thus left at 
the top is embroidered a semicircle, in 
gold thread, into which are often worked 
the initials of the prince. 

This cap has a symbolical meaning. When 
the old Servian kingdom was broken up, 
and the southwestern Slavs became sub- 
ject to strange races, the wild mountain 
district of Montenegro alone preserved its 
independence; so its inhabitants draped 
their red caps with black, in mourning 
for their ‘enslaved brethren. 

The corner of gold on the red cloth is 
meant to represent Montenegro—the one 
corner of liberty on the field of blood, the 
one free spot of the old Slav kingdom. 





To a Little Girl Romping 


LITTLE girl, 
Little girl so sweet! : 
The wind blows wild your tresses, 
And swirls your pretty dresses: 
The wind lays soft caresses 
On your cheek. 
Cold and bleak 
May the winds never be 
That you meet! 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 
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maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of acre pars mye 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 

of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 
picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 
experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 

At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities Siantain damage 
and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every New York 
phase of American development. 4 Gentlemen: Please send 

The books are bound in a manner befitting me, all charges prepaid, A 

. f h k Th . | ° HISTORY OF THE AMER 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every __ Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 

: approval, and also enter my subscrip- 
particular. A high-grade paper has been used 

WATCHING THE FIGHT AT BUNKER HILL and no expense or effort has been spared tion to HARPER’S 
in the preparation of this set of books. for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 


A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES agree So send you 91.00 a month until thé total 


price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
_ Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 
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Borated 


Talcum TOILET POWDER 


In Every Land 


A can of MENNEN’S is an absolute traveling necessity. 
Due to its antiseptic and antizymotic properties, it gives 
instant relief to all skin irritation and such bodily discom- 
fitures as travelers are subjected to. 


MENNEN’S is the Pioneer Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder and is the recog- 
nized standard the world over. Use the 
original—avoid over-medicated substitutes. 



















Sample Box 4 cents. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 57 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 














